





“All in favor of this motion appropriating 
$7,000 for automobiles for the Safety Depart- 
ment and Building Department signify by 
saying ‘Aye’.” 

“The Ayes have it. 


It is so voted.” 


“We come now to a consideration of the 
proposed Sprinkler System for the Elm Street 
Grammar School. The cost I believe is $5,500. 
Conditions I understand are very—” 


“I move the matter be laid on the table.” 
“Second.” 
“All in favor say ‘aye’. 


“The ayes have it. It is so voted.” 


_ And six months later the local paper in 
writing up the fire in the Elm Street Grammar 


ae Ayes have it | 
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School where two children were killed anda 
fireman fatally burned in rescue work, compli- 
mented the city officials on their speed in 
arriving at the blaze to take charge. 


Speed is the whole thing when fire breaks 
out. The paper might better have noted that 
if $5,500 had been put into a sprinkler sys- 
tem, the water would have beaten the off cials 
to the fire by half an hour and no lives would 
have been lost. 


We have prepared a book which shows the dan- 
ger of school fires. It is “Fire Tragedies and Their 
Remedy.” If you are a wide-awake citizen you will 
want it. It will answer convincingly every question 
youask about Automatic Sprinklers. It will wake you 
up to the penalty paid by those who have neglected 
to provide adequate fire protection. Write us today 
for your free copy. Address Grinnell Company, 
Inc., 274 West Exchange Street, Providence, R. I. 


GRINNELL 


AUTOMATIC SPRINKLER SYSTEM 


When the fire starts, the water starts 
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TEACH YOU. Fox-Trot, One-Step, Two- Step, 
Waltz end newest “‘up-to-the-minute’’ societydance 
in a few hours--at home— in private by the wonderful 


Peali System of Mail Instruction 
Ti — fascinating. 
. No musie—-no partner 
needed. Thousands taught successfully. 
WRITE AY for my interesting FREE BOOK! 
Special low offer if you answer at once. 
WILLIAM CHANDLER PEAK, 


M. B. 
Studio 672 4737 Broadway Chicago, tl. 





IN BUSINESS 
By Frank H. Vizetelly, Litt.D., L.L.D. 

NEW BOOK that the business wor'!d has been 
A long waiting for. Contains more -han 10,000 

puzzling words that are spelt erroneously in 
commercial corre; spondence, besides an interesting 
collection of “‘staggerers * taken from spelling-test 
lists of the Civil Service Commission. Shows correct 
forms end divisions of words in writing and printing 
and gives casily-memorized rules for formation of 
plurals. The vocabulary is conveniently arranged 
in one alphabetical order, permitting quick and easy 
reference. With this standard volume on her desk, 
your stenographer need not be perplexed about 
spelling or word division. Your correspondence can 
be absolutely letter perfect. The book is handy size, 
printed in large, clear type, 264 pages, handsomely 
bound in green cloth with gilt lettering. A most 
valuable adviser for every one who writes. 

Price, $1.50, net; postpaid, $1.62. 


FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, 354-360 Fourth Avenue, New York 


How We Got Our English 


Dr. James C. Fernald gives a most interesting 
answer in his new 


HISTORIC ENGLISH 


HIS BOOK is even more than a story of the 
development of the English language, It is a 
fascinating historical résumé of the English people as 
shown in the evolution of their speech. Beginning 
when Britain was a savage island, it graphically de- 
scribes events, including the invasions of neighboring 
tribes, that helped to form our language; gives unique 
samples of Anglo-Saxon and Chaucerian English and 
charmingly describes the gradual! refinement of our 
words. The book reveals the recognized scholarship of 
the authorand thediligent research the work required. 
“One of the most interesting books we have read.” 
—New York Hera 
“The book is more cn one of information. It is one to 
thrill us with pride in our common heritage and to give us 
greater language perspective and a greater ect for the 
significance of the words we utter.""—Boston Herald. 
“As ceastaiated as fiction.”—Topeka Capital. 
12 mo. Cloth. 293 pages. £1.90, net; $2.00, postpaid 


Funk & Wagnalls Company, Publishers, 354-360 Fourth Ave., New York 





















FOR MEN WHO THINK AND ACT 
“The Affirmative Intellect,” by Chas. Ferguson. 


Funk & Wagnalls Company, Publishers, New York. 











SCHOOL and COLLEGE SERVICE 


FCR 1922 
rROoM May 13th to Septem- 
ber gth, 1922, we shall 


publish a Classified Directory 
containing the names and ad- 
dresses of many noted Educa- 
|| tional Institutions. In the 
|| FIRST ISSUE of EACH 
MONTH—MAY to SEPTEM- 
BER, inclusive—there will ap- 
|| pear illustrated or descriptive || 
|| copy of the schools. Our readers 
are invited to correspond with | 
the heads of these schools who | 
are training the youth of our 
country. . 


The School and Camp Advisory Depart- 
ment continues to serve as it has for 
many years readers, schools and camp 
directors without fee or obligation. All 
requests for educational information 
should be very explicit and must be writ- 
ten. Wecan give noadvice by telephone. 
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freasure-Vaults 
Of Your Mind 


—Here Are the Keys! 











“The volume on 
worth many times the 
books. 

Joseph 1. Cantarow, Ph. G 
hey are really indispensable 





‘Practicality’ alone ts 
price paid for the ten 





There are certain qualities that every man must exercise if he would 
win promotion, more pay, more influence and power. You possess these 
qualities to a greater or lesser extent. Develop them—use them—profit 







Hartford, Conn 
A real 









by them! In the maiority of men these qualifications are dormant— student is bound to take his place in the firet 
ran ot construct B. ef tent an onse 
they are locked up in their minds. These ten books are the keys that will quently successtul business mien.”._ Elmer 









success 

H. Dearth, Pres. Manufacturers and Traders 

Casualty Co., Detroit, Mich 

“You have not done them full justice in 

your advertisements They not only treat 

the subjects more copiously than I had anrici- 

pated but the logical. and thoro develop 

ment of each topic renders them valuable to 
all.” David D. Stiles, Chicago, Il. 


These Books 





unlock them! T hey create the characteristics that win power, position, 
and happiness for all who will master them. Nearly two hundred thousand 
men and women own these unusual volumes, and it is safe to say that to 
them they have brought new hope, rekindled the fires of ambition, and lifted 
them joyously to higher and more influential places in the world. 


POISE: INFLUENCE: How To Exert It 




































How To Aitain It Show You How To 








































Here the immense value of poise is explained, with It is your personal influence on your associates that Win by force of character | Banish fear and worry 
nstructions for iring the ability to be thor- | determines your place in life, and to be successful Create opportunities and | Overcor foolish senti- 
oughly at ease < self-controlled in all situations, you must exert it intelligently. This volume ex- ain ~ th of cam : es : . . . 
even under the most trying circumstances. A clear ; plains how to concentrate all the laws of mental . < : 
explanation is given of how one man can dominate | efficiency in the building and exercising of your per- | Analyze and solve the | Avoid all kinds of excesses 
a situation without appearing to do so; how to ric sonal influence; how to assume and hold authority; problems of your daily Banish inde . 
rself of uncertainty; how to hold an individual | how to develop personal magnetism and self-confi- life Ss Ca 
an audience; how to create the favorable first dence; how to command your associates, sway an Organize all your € nervousness 
yression that counts for so much in business and | audience, persuade those you meet to your way of t . ; a < ack 
social life, etc., etc. thinking; how to exercise your influence wisely and —s one UN dy | Judg ie Mas 
° to your greatest advantage in every situation. your greatest a vantage uage 8 - pune 
TIMIDITY: How To Overcome fi ‘ Speak with greater power | 1A n ise el r as in 
This volume shows you how to get rid of doubt oc | COMMON SENSE: How ToExercise It | Be always self-confident | YOUrel and others 
urself which is the cause of all timidity. It de- | This volume shows why simple and at ease : ‘an ‘y e...% — 
scribes the way to attain thorough self-confidence; | such a rare quality—and such a valu: i | Impress and influence ee eee upcs 
to develop moral courage, courage of your con it gives thorough instructions for developing it. those you associate | e ngnt app 
tions; how to develop physical courare; how to How to see all sides of everything and then take the with Jevelop business instunct 
the power that will give you mastery of your- | wisest course; how to weigh advice and judge its | Develop executive ability | Weigi the neacticality of 
self and mastery of others. It explains the handi- value; how to dispel illusions and overcome unwise Chitin i an ww oT 
» in business and society that timidity places on | impulses; how to analyze evidence and make intel- -~ acne ame vane? . * ell 
u, and how to overcome it. ligent deductions; how to train yourself to be governed come your weak points | And undreds 
in all your actions by common sense—these and | Appreciate, develop, and equa import 
PERSEVERANCE: How To Develop It many other phases of the subject are explained fully use your strong points jects 
Of all the modern “keys to fortune’’ none more . 
easily turns the tumblers of the lock than Persever- PRACTICALITY: How To Acquire It 10 Books Sent for Onl $ 
nC . _ — € aaa — quality, points out This volume explains how you may control all your y 
the tactcrs which contribute to great persever- thoughts and actions so that they r 4 : of prac- 
ance, and then shows you how you may develop it eal adive: tage to you. How on —A Cis F Oo R E Xx A M I N A T I Oo N 
in yourself. How to exercise self-control; how to | of easy application to any task. How to break up 
throw off worry and fatigue; how to keep fresh, bad habits without difficulty; how to get the sub- You need not write a letter to order these books. Just 
keen, and enthusiastic for your job; how to train stance of a book from one readin: how to use your sign and mail the coupon below wit h $1.00 stamps, cash, 


= do not ples ase you, 
we will refund the 


money order or check. If the volume 
you can send them back at our expense 
$1.00 and you will owe us no‘hing f you keep them, 
you pay only $2.00 per month for seven months—$15.00 
in all. Don't delay—because of the constantly rising costs 
the next edition of these books may be priced higher. They 
are big value at the present figure Bound in Beautiful 
Dark Brown “LUXART"—Semi-Flexible and Richly 
Embossed in high-relief. 


your mind to concentrate, create, apply itself to any 
task you will—these and many other phases of the 
subject are explained for you 


OPPORTUNITIES: 
How To Make the Most of Them 


This is an inspiring and suggestive branch of mental 
a which shows how fortune and good luck 
nothing more than seizing opportunities that 


full streneth and overcome your weaknesses; how 
to know false practicality, and avoid errors in fore- 
sight; the stock in trade of the practical man and 
how he uses it, etc. 


SPEECH: How To Use It Effectively 


The expression of many of the powers of the mind 
S pends largely upon your ability to use speec' 
ectively. This volume shows you how to talk to 


ee ee ee ee 





pre sent themselves, or going ahead and making the win in every phase of life -whether in a dinner- 

opportunities yourself. How to know a good oppor- | speech, in a ‘social conversation, on a platform, in a | FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY , 
unity and take the fullest advantage of it; how to business interview, or anywhere else. It gives you j 354-30 Fourth Ave., New Yor! | 
acquire resourcefulness; how to handle every situa- | the secrets of appealing to the fundamental instincts 


of human nature; it shows how to present your Enclosed find $1.00. Send me 


facts and opinions to the best advantage; it expleins 
how and when to arouse the different emotions, et« 





ion so that you may make of it an opportunity to 
gain some advantage; how to develop the winning 
combination of audacity and good judgment, etc 


dt carriage prepaid uke | 
new ten-volume MENTAL EFFICIENCY L IBRA 
bound in semi-flexible “ Luxart richly embosse ys a 
the books are unsatisfac ory. I will send them back to | 
you, at your expense, within ten days after receipt; you 


you nothing il 


PERSONALITY: How To Build It 


The important part that personality plays in all 
the activities of life is described. You are shown 
the characteristics that make up the man or woman 
of personal magnetism and power, and how you may 
develop them in yourself. Habits to cultivate, 
mistakes to avoid, qualities needed and how to 


acquire them—every phase of personality building 
and exercising is explained. 
tions as to how to 
are offered. 


Remarkable sugges- 


“arrive” in society or business 











CHARACTER: How To Develop It 


Only by intelligent development can the full force 
of your character be put into play. This volume 
explains the best methods of d2:velopment. How to 
make the most of your strong points and strengthe 
your weak ones; how to conquer fear and foolish 
sentiments; how to see things clearly and make wice 
decisions; how to concentrate; how to develop the 
reasoning powers, the analytical powers, the crea- 
tive powers, and coordinate them all to work to 
your greatest advantage. 
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SPECIAL DISCOUNT? 














Maybe your dealer has offered you 
a “special discount”’ on this or that 
make of tire. 

Think his proposition over. 

Ask yourself who pays for this sales 
inducement. 

Is the dealer generously sacrificing 
his profit—the manufacturer his? 
Or is the equivalent of the discount 
being taken out of the tire? 
Think it over. 

The immense popularity of Good- 
year Tires has been built up without 
the aid of fictitious sales induce- 
ments of any kind. 

The extra profit we might have 
allowed the dealer for the purpose 
of “special discounts,” we are put- 
ting into the tire in extra value. 
Wouldn’t you rather have it there, 
than in a “‘special discount’’? 
Wouldn’t you rather buy mileage, 
than a “bargain”? 

We are building Goodyear Tires 
better today than ever before. 
Wearemaking them larger, heavier, 
stronger, more durable. 


Are you using them? 


More people ride on Goodyear 
Tires than on any other kind. 


THE GOODYEAR TIRE & RUBBER COMPANY 
Offices Throughout the World 





Goodyear Heavy Tourist Tubes are especially 
thick, sturdy and long-lived. They come packed 
in a heavy, waterproof bag. More people ride 
on Goodyear Tubes than on any other kind 


GOOD YEAR 


Copyright 1921, by The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co. 
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WORKABILITY OF THE FOUR-POWER PEACE PACT 


HE SAME GROUP of “‘irreconcilables’’ who led the 
fight against our participation in the League of Nations 
have now rushed to arms to rescue the nation from the 

Four-Power Pacific Treaty. The result of their former fight is 

well known. The Hearst papers were credited with much of the 

influence that defeated the League. Now we find Mr. Hearst's 


New York American warning 


the United States recognizes the League of Nations ipso facto 
when it enters into an agreement which, it knows, must be 
approved by the League of Nations before it becomes binding.”’ 


“The proposed Anglo-American-Franco-Japanese alliance in 
the Pacific has been aeclaimed by the same blare of newspaper 
headlines that prophesied a speedy ratification for the League 





us that the agréement for peace 
in the Pacific is really a ‘‘war 
breeder, not a peace-maker,” 
and that its ratification by the 
Senate would mean the “‘sur- 
render of our old safeguards” 
and the acceptance of partner- 
ship vith ‘“‘the only three im- 
perialisms and militarisms left 
in the world—England, France 
and Japan.”’ “To gointo part- 


nership with these interna- 
tional highwaymen is to be- 
come an insurer of their stolen 
goods—to pledge our military, 
naval and financial help to the 


thieves whenever the rightful 


owners. of the goods try to 
regain their property.” In 


another issue of the same paper 
Mr. Arthur Brisbane pictures 
England, France, Japan and 
the United States four 
“gentlemen highwaymen try- 





as 


ing to agree not to cut each 
other's throats over the spoils.” 
Another of Mr. Hearst’s Wash- 
correspondents  de- 
that the 
sents for Great 
of the 


ington 

treaty 

Britain 
diplomatic 


clares repre- 


“one OF THE PACIFIC 


greatest 





and 





Bushnell for the Central Press Association. 


of Nations in 1919,” writes 
another Washington corre- 
spondent of the New York 


American, who goes on to say: 
not rati- 
headlines, 
The Con- 

that 
States 


“But treaties are 
fied by newspaper 
nor by editorials. 
stitution has entrusted 
power to the United 
Senate. 

“The newspaper acclaim 
which greeted the birth of 
Woodrow Wilson's League of 
Nations was powerless to pre- 
vent its ignominous death at 
the hands of the Senate a year 
later. There are many prom- 
ises that the tragedy will be 
repeated. 

“In the case of the League 
of Nations, months were re- 
quired before the _ skepties 
could make themselves heard. 
More months passed before 
the apologists for the League 
began to work on reservations 
intended to make it palatable 
to Americans.” 

“Treacherous, treasonable 
and damnable,’’ seems this new 
treaty to Senator Reed (Dem.) 
of Missouri, whose views on 
international matters are very 
often in agreement with those 
of Mr. Hearst. 


‘‘nothing more nor less than a 


AND FAR EAST. 
It is, he says, 








triumphs of her history”’: 
still 
an attempt to 
us to recognize the League of Nations.” 


another denounces it as 
“supersede the Monroe Doctrine” and to ‘force 


On the latter point we 


read : 


“Article 18 of the Covenant of the League of Nations provides 
that: ‘Every treaty or international engagement entered into 
hereafter by any member of the League shall be forthwith regis- 
tered with the Secretariat and shall as soon as possible be pub- 
lished by it. No such treaty or international engagement shall be 
binding until so registered.’ 

“This makes it mandatory to Great Britain, France and 
Japan, who signed the covenant, to register this new proposed 
agreement with the Secretariat of the League of Nations, and 


proposition to refer our rights 


to a tribunal of four, in which we have but one voice.”’ Senator 


La Follette of Wisconsin promises to do al! in his power to 
prevent the ratification of the treaty, on the ground that it has 
‘all of the iniquities of the League of Nations, with none of 
document.” In a to 


the virtues claimed for that statement 


the press he goes on to say: 

‘The league purported to embrace all the nations in the world, 
and to preserve and protect the boundaries of each of them. 
The proposed alliance is, on the face, a coalition of four powers, 
who, at this time, are best able to dominate by force the rest 


of the world. 
“This alliance is a challenge to Germany, Russia, and other 








6 





great nations, now prostrate, and will ultimately drive them into 
a similar alliance, greatly exceeding in potential man-power the 
coalition to which the United States is invited to bind its des- 
tiny.” 

Besides the agreement of the four Powers to cooperate peace- 
fully in the Pacifie for ten years, the new treaty provides for the 
termination of the existing Anglo-Japanese alliance. So the 
Socialist New York Call concludes that ‘“‘what the agreement 
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FOLLOWING THE LEADER: OR THE 
FOUR GREAT POWERS TREATY. 


—wWalker in the New York Call. 














accomplishes in reality is to bind Asiatic imperialism into a 
partnership with three western imperialistic Powers instead of 
one.”” This may possibly be the point of view also of Mr. Ma 
Soo, a spokesman for the South China government of Canton, 
whe is quoted as saying that ‘‘if the Pacific Treaty is recognized 
by the Senate, American prestige in the Orient will be entirely 
destroyed.”” And the Norfolk Virginian-Pilot similarly finds 
very little to wax enthusiastic over in this result of the delibera- 
tions of the Arms Conference: 


‘*What is of importance just now is to grasp the central fact 
that the entente is not what Senator Lodge wants us to believe 
it is. It does not bring within the purview of the ‘higher im- 
pulses of mankind’ any disputes that may be expected to en- 
danger the peace of the world. Altho the entente includes 
Great Britain and France, its machinery of conciliation can not 
be invoked to adjust the growing dissension of these two Powers 
with respect to reparations and the Near East. Altho it 
includes Japan and the United States, its good offices can not 
be invoked to settle disquieting differences between these two 
Powers over immigration and mandates. Altho the entente 
includes the four Powers most likely to develop sharp conflicts 
over the complicated problem of China, its arbitral functions are, 
in respect to an adjustment of this most ominous of all conflicts, 
inoperative.” 

But on the other hand Senator Lodge, who led the fight against 
the League of Nations, is the sponsor and official champion of the 
Pacific Treaty. This treaty, signed on December 13 by repre- 
sentatives of the United States, Japan, France and Great Britain 
and read to the Conference bf the Massachusetts Senator, is 


worded as follows: 
Article 1. 
The high contracting parties agree as between themselves 
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to respect their rights in relation to their insular possessions and 
insular dominions in the regions of the Pacific Ocean. 

If there should develop between any of the high contracting 
parties a controversy arising out of any Pacific question and 
involving their said rights which is not satisfactorily settled 
by diplomacy and is likely to affect the harmonious accord now 
happily subsisting between them they shall invite the high con- 
tracting parties to a joint conference to which the whole subject 
will be referred for consideration and adjustment. 


Article 2. 

If the said rights are threatened by the aggressive action of 
any other power, the high contracting parties shall communicate 
with one another fully and frankly in order to arrive at an under- 
standing as to the most efficient measures to be taken, jointly 
and separately, to meet the exigencies of the particular situation. 


Article 3. 

This agreement shall remain in foree for ten years from the 
time it shall take effect, and after the expiration of said period 
it shall continue to be in force subject to the right of any of the 
high contracting parties to terminate it upon twelve months’ 
notice. 

Article 4. 

This agreement shall be ratified as soon as possible in accord- 
anee with the constitutional methods of the high contracting 
parties and shall take effect on the deposit of ratifications, which 
shall take place at Washington, and thereupon.the agreement 
between Great Britain and Japan which was concluded at 
London on July 13, 1911, shall terminate. 


The American representatives signed with the following 
reservations: 


1—That the treaty shall apply to the mandated islands in the 
Pacific Ocean; provided, however, that the making of the treaty 
shall not be deemed to be an assent on the part of the United 
States of America to the mandates and shall not preclude agree- 
ments between the United States of America and the mandatory 
Powers, respectively, in relation to the mandated islands. 

2—That the controversies to whith the second paragraph of 
Article 1 refers shall not be taken to embrace questions which, 








THE WAY TO PUT HIM OUT OF BUSINESS. 


—Hanny in the St. Joseph News-Press. 

















according to principles of international law, lie exclusively within 
the domestic jurisdiction of the respective Powers. 

‘‘T firmly believe that when the agreement takes effect we shall 
have gone further in the direction of securing an enduring peace 
than by anything that has yet been done,”’ said Secretary 
Hughes after the reading of the treaty. ‘‘If we enter upon this 
agreement, which rests only upon the will and honor of those who 
sign it, we at least make the great experiment and appeal to the 
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~ men and women of the nation to help us sustain it in spirit and 


in truth,” said Senator Lodge in his address to the delegates. 
Mr. Viviani pledged France's ‘‘full adhesion to the pact that has 
just been read,” and Prince Tokugawa declared that ‘‘all Japan 
will approve” and ‘‘will rejoice in this pledge of peace upon the 
Pacific Ocean.’”’ Mr. Balfour, after paying a warm tribute to 
Japan as a loyal and faithful ally of England for twenty years 
under the 2 tail Treaty, went on to say: 











THAT'LL HOLD HIM! 


—Sykes in the Philadelphia Evening Public Ledger. 











“Great Britain found itself between the possibilities of two 
misunderstandings—a misunderstanding if they retained the 
treaty, a misunderstanding if they denounced the treaty—and 
we have long come to the conclusion that the only possible way 
out of this impasse ... was that we should annul, merge, 
destroy, as it were, this ancient and outward and unnecessary 
agreement, and to replace it by something new, something 
effective, which should embrace all the Powers concerned in the 
vast area of the Pacific.” 


Turning to the American press, we find the friends of the new 
treaty overwhelmingly in the majority. If Balboa could come 
back, one editor remarks, he would find a new and more inspiring 
reason for naming as he did the ocean he discovered four hundred 
years ago stretching before him in dazzling tranquillity as he 
gazed upon it from ‘‘a peak in Darien.” For, avers the Troy 
Times, with the signing of the four-Power pact ‘‘the Pacific 
becomes the text for pacific settlement of international con- 
troversies.”” This agreement paves the way for still more ecom- 
prehensive agreements of the same kind, and for the limitation 
of naval armaments, notes the Houston Chronicle, which adds: 
“Thus the Pacific is to be made the home of a new policy—a 
policy of reduced fleets, of fewer fortifications, of less aggressive- 
ness, of reliance on peaceful adjustments.” 

_ This treaty ‘‘may be a small thing in itself,’’ says the New 
York Journal of Commerce, ‘‘but it is the expression of a great 
principle—that of international association for the preservation 
of peace.” -‘‘Concerts of this sort need not be limited to the 
Pacific, hut can be extended to other parts of the world where 
stabilization is sought and where American cooperation is 
desirable,’ remarks the New York Tribune. And it notes 
further that by ending the Anglo-Japanese alliance the new 
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treaty “‘pleases not only this country but Canada, Australia, 
New Zealand and South Africa.”’ “To have terminated this dual 
compact without offense to either Japan or Great Britain is a 
diplomatic achievement of great importance,’’ The Tribune adds. 
The Pacific agreement is ‘‘a long step in the direction of the 
preservation of world peace,” says the Los Angeles Times; and 
the Denver Rocky Mountain News remarks that it also “brings 
very much closer the English-speaking peoples.” 

The agreement ‘‘can not be sanely attacked as an entangling 
alliance,” argues the Cleveland Plain-Dealer, because, while it 
safeguards the Pacific interests of each of the four Powers, ‘‘it 
dees not bind the signatories to coercive action or to warlike 
cooperation.” Opposition to its ratification, predicts this 
Cleveland paper, will ultimately simmer down to a few “‘ir- 
reconcilable isolationists.’’ And once the treaty is in force, it 
adds, ‘‘it is inconceivable that Japan and the United States could 
even approach the brink of war.” 

The workability of the pact is insured by the extreme sim- 
plicity of its terms, many papers aver. ‘“‘Embodying a new 
departure in world relationships and establishing far-reaching 
changes, it is phrased in terms so utterly simple that they 
exclude misunderstanding and require no interpretation,” says 
the Philadelphia North American, which adds: ‘‘The great fact 
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BURYING IT IN THE MIDDLE OF THE PACIFIC. 
—Darling in the New York Tribune. 











is that statesmanship has found a formula for the establishment 
of peace which is an expression of the advanced thought of an 
awakened civilization—not a complex scheme attempting to 
reorganize the whole world under a supergovernment backed 
by foree, but a simple arrangement of understanding and co- 
operation based upon candid conference and good faith.” 
Among the virtues of the Pacific Treaty proclaimed by the 
Boston News Bureau and many other papers is the fact that 
‘it has no Article X,’’ which was the section of the League most 














generally attacked in this country. In Article X members of 
the League of Nations ‘“‘undertake to respect and preserve as 
against external aggression the territorial integrity and existing 
political independence of all members of the League of Nations.” 
As the New York Times sees it, however, Article II of the Pacific 
pact is only “‘a clumsy paraphrase”’ of Article X of the League 
Covenant, with the implied guaranty cloaked in vague phrases. 
This view seems to be shared by the Washington Herald, in 
which we read: 

“Article IT provides that ‘if the said rights are threatened by 
the aggressive action of any other power, the high contracting 
parties shall communicate with one another fully and frankly in 
order to arrive at an understanding as to the most efficient 
measures to be taken jointly or separately, to meet the exigen- 
cies of the particular occasion.’ 

“It has been said this is more like The Hague than Paris. 
It is just about as much like The Hague as hootch is like skim 
milk. It means that if Russia, Germany, or both, or any other 
combination, threatens aggressive action, the four are morally 
bound to stand together. It is diplomatic language for a defen- 
sive alliance, no more, no less. And why not? The United 
States has as much to gain as any of the rest. It means peace, 
good-will, good trade, security with the only Power that is a 
possible menace. It means changing the only source of trouble 
to a source of friendship, good-will and understanding. If this 
article is a defensive alliance; no other combination of Powers will 
fool around the Pacific. If it is only a wobble, a pretense, a 
sort of sneak-trick, then some day some other combination 
may try it out. 

“There are just the four whose territorial possessions are con- 
tiguous, as it were. They agree to respect each other's posses- 
sions and keep‘away any marauders. These possessions are all 
away off by themselves in the world’s greatest ocean. Article 
X of the covenant carries exactly the same agreement as to all 
continental countries and their possessions everywhere. The 
one may be child's play as compared to a man’s job, but they 
are ‘sisters under their skin.’ ” 


The New York World, which led the newspaper fight for the 
League of Nations, urges all friends of the League to support 
the new treaty. Says this journal: ; 


“To the irreconcilables of the Senate the four-Power treaty 
must inevitably be as bad as the covenant of the League of 


Nations, assuming that these Senators believed what they said - 


during the debate on the Treaty of Versailles. Anybody who 
professes to think that a strict construction of Washington's 
Farewell Address is the last word in the foreign policy of the 
United States must inevitably be against a treaty that associates 
the United States, Great Britain, Japan and France in a common 
agreement to maintain the status quo in the Pacific for ten years. 

“*The answer to that argument is that the ‘isolation’ of this 
country is fiction. It has nothing to do with fact. It was a 
transparent fraud when it was used against the covenant of the 
League of Nations, and it is no less a transparent fraud when it 
is used against the four-Power treaty. 

“*Senator La Follette, who is one of the irreconcilables, insists 
that ‘the proposed treaty has all the iniquities of the League of 
Nations, with none of the virtues claimed for that document by 
its advocates.’ Senator Lodge would probably retort that it 
has all the virtues of the League with none of its iniquities. 
Neither statement is the whole truth nor a wholly acceptable 
half-truth. 

“‘The four-Power treaty unquestionably draws its inspiration 
from the covenant of the League of Nations. Except for the 
covenant it would never have been framed; it would have no 
existence. Moreover, under Article XVIII and Article XX of 
the covenant the treaty must be registered with the Secretariat 
of the League and must conform to the covenant. 

“In the opinion of The World, Democratic Senators who vote 
against the treaty will have no higher motive than the Repub- 
lican Senators who voted against the League becauso it was Mr. 
Wilson's League. 

“The Battalion of Death Senators will inevitably revive all the 
myths that were invented during the debate on Article X, but 
it is surely no proper function of Senate Democrats to assist in 
making these myths permanent in respect of the foreign affairs 
of the United States. 

“Every consideration of policy, party expediency and public 
service is a summons to the League of Nations Democrats in the 
Senate to support the four-Power treaty.” 
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“VIPER” WEAPONS 


a “WHAT POISON GAS WARFARE is “humane” ip 
character may come as a surprize to the thousands of 
“doughboys” who have not yet recovered from the 

effects of gas during the World War, believes the Seattle Times, 

Yet that is the contention of Brigadier-General Fries, Chief of the 

Chemical Warfare Service of the United States Army. His 

opinion, moreover, is upheld by a resolution by the American 

Institute of Chemical Engineers, and by American Army officers 

in general, according to the New York World. General Pershing, 

on the other hand, recommends that poison gas be abandoned in 
warfare. ‘Here is practical military knowledge against civilian 
chemical theory,” remarks the Philadelphia Evening Bulletin, 
which reminds us that the civilian non-combatant population 
near the front in any war are the chief sufferers, since the death- 
dealing clouds of gas cannot be controlled, and may be carried 
by the wind for miles. ‘‘It is the business of the Chemical 

Warfare Service chief to develop the use of poison gas, and 

nothing is more natural than that he should be partial to its 

use, but his view is narrowed by his occupation,” thinks the 

Louisville Courier-Journal; ‘“‘as a man lives, so does he think.” 

His theory, however, ‘‘will not appeal to the majority of lay- 

men,” declares the Pittsburgh Chronicle-Telegraph. ‘‘And the 

stand of such a distinguished professional soldier as Pershing 
should have a tremendous effect upon public opinion every- 
where,” points out the New York Evening Mail. 

Among other proponents of chemical warfare is Professor 
Zanetti, of Columbia University, who was a Lieutenant-Colonel 
in the Chemical Warfare Service during the war.: In a letter te 
the New York Times he sets forth views similar to those of his 
former chief: 


**No right-minded person can seriously entertain the idea that 
any weapon of war, let alone chemical warfare, should not, if 
possible, be set aside. To dwell on the horror of chemical warfare 
and characterize it as a ‘viper weapon’ is a platitude. ‘ 

‘*The manufacture of a new gas, discovered in some obscure 
laboratory, could go on in some remote chemical factory for 
years; enormous stocks could be accumulated and stored and, 
if necessary, harmlessly labeled, until the moment came to use it. 
Who can guard against such a contingency? Would we dare in the 
light of past experience to expose our men to a slaughter similar 
to that suffered by the French and British at Ypres and run the 
risk of its consequence? . . 

‘The knowledge that both sides are fully equipped and ready 
at a moment’s notice to retaliate in kind would make more toward 
preventing a chemical war than—as experience has shown— 
any treaty, no matter how clear and definite.” 


**Tt is no secret,”’ writes Frederic J. Haskin, in the Little Rock 
Arkansas Gazette, ‘‘to say that the chemical experts of all coun- 
tries are hard at work devising new poison gases.”” Advocates of 
this new weapon contend that its use is justified on the ground 
that it will shorten hostilities. As we read in Chemical Warfare, 
the official organ of the Chemical Warfare Service, of which 
General Fries is the head: ; 


“‘Chemical warfare with its unlimited choice of weapons and 
its unlimited methods of making war intolerable, will make war- 
fare universal, and better than any other means, will bring war 
home to its makers. Jingoes, great and small, will hesitate long 
before they start war in the future, knowing that they them- 
selves, as well as their armies and navies, may be subject toits 
terrors. Their strongholds can now be easily reached by chemical 
agents delivered from airzraft. Knowing that the war of the fu- 
ture will be brought home to every individual, the effort will be 
made to avoid it at all costs.” 


By the use of airplanes, bombs, and poison gases of various 
sorts, ‘‘a great city could be destroyed in five minutes,” main- 
tains Thomas A. Edison in a New York American interview; 
“and in half an hour every living creature in the vicinity— 
men, women and children—could be burned to death or suffo- 
cated by these deadly gases.’’* Yet, asserts Dr. Raymond F. 
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Bacon, director of the Mellon Industrial Research Institute at 
Pittsburgh, ‘‘chemists know that the use of poison gases during 
war has come to stay.’’ W. Lee Lewis also has this to say in the 
Chemical Bulletin $ 


‘Poison gas is the most economical and humane weapon yet 
devised by the mind of man. Its efficiency is shown in the wide- 
spread casualties of the recent World War produced by this agent: 
Thirty per cent. of the American casualties; a fourteen hundred 
per cent. increase in British casualties after the introduction of 
mustard gas; its capacity to harass and handicap an army 
through the mere enforced wearing of the gas-mask.”’ 


** All of which goes to show that it is a pretty tough villain who 
is so bad that nobody can be found to make out a case for him,”’ 
remarks the Duluth Herald. ‘‘The theory that by making war 
more and more horrible you diminish the chance of a war is an 
asserts the Baltimore American, and 


amazingly faulty theory,’ 
as the Louisville Courier-Journal puts it: 


‘There never will be a method of warfare so terrible that men 
will refuse to engage in it. Flirting with death is inherent in 
human nature. The invention.of firearms was, perhaps, just as 
radical an improvement in the art of killing as was the introduc- 
tion of poison gas. Firearms might have been called ‘intolerable.’ 
But they did not put a dampene?t.on war, any more than did the 
use of the war chariot or the long-bow or the metal sword. 
Compared with the trireme, the modern battle-ship is a horrible 
engine, but its appearance did not spell the cessation of naval 
warfare. 

‘General Fries overlooks the fact that as soon as an ‘intoler- 
able’ instrument of death appears, the immediate sequel is the 
invention of protection against it. Armor counteracted swords 
and the battle-ax, just as the gas-mask was almost coevil with gas. 

“There is a way, however, to prevent nations from using 
chemieal poisons in warfare—the creation of a militant public 











CRUSH THEM NOW! 


—Pease in the Newark News. 











opinion against the practise, and the agreement of nations to 
refrain from their use. If dum-dum bullets were eschewed by 
both sides in the last war, why is it not possible to ban gases?”’ 

Many editors hail the report of the American Advisory Com- 
mittee of the Washington Conference, advocating the abolition 
of poison gas, liquid fire, and other chemical agents in warfare. 
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The Committee, it should be said, keeps in touch with public 
sentiment on certain matters that come before the Conference, 
and advises the American delegates accordingly. 

“‘America’s influence at the Conference,” declares the St. 
Louis Star, ‘‘should be thrown against the weapons that are di- 
rected against non-combatants—the submarine and poison gas.” 








THE MODERN GOD OF WAR. 


Morris for the George Matthew Adams Service. 











“Since a gas attack is uncontrollable, chemical warfare falls 
into the well-poisoning class,’’ agrees the Norfolk Virginian- 
Pilot, while the New Orleans Times-Picayune maintains that ‘‘as 
to the barbarity of chemical warfare ... there is no argu- 
ment.”’ ‘‘For the present Conference to adjourn without a vigor- 
ous condemnation of such uncivilized weapons would be an 
evasion of its plain duty,”’ avers the Pittsburgh Chronicle-Tcle- 
graph. ‘‘What is this ‘humane’ method of warfare of which the 
chemists speak?’’ asks the New York Evening Mail— 


‘Ts it the spreading of gas that will torture and poison honor- 
able and gallant men not only through their lungs but through 
their skins, that will reach far behind the fighting lines and send 
women and children to horrible death, that will kill all vegetation 
and secure the starvation of peoples for years after war ceases? 
If this be a chemist’s idea of humane warfare, God deliver the 
world from its chemists! Evidently it is not a soldier's idea of 
warfare, or General Pershing would have indorsed it. And, 
be it remembered, the soldier fights on the field, not in the 
laboratory.” 


When all is said and done, however, agree the Louisville 
Courier-Journal, the Des Moines Register, the Baltimore Suv 
and a dozen other newspapers, ‘‘it is useless to forbid inventions; 
the only way to prevent the use of aerial bombs, submarines, 


and poison gas in war is to prevent war.”” Adds the New York 


Globe: 


‘*Some gases do not kill, some kill without pain, some torture 
as well as kill, but these statements are also true of rifle and artil- 
lery fire. There is no more to be said in favor of tearing men to 
pieces with shells or bombs, macerating their flesh with high- 
power rifle bullets, or stabbing them in the face or intestines with 
bayonets than there is for suffocating or burning them with gas. 

‘*War is slaughter, and can never be anything else, and victory 
will always go to the contestant who is best at killing.” 
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THE FARM BLOC—A PERIL OR A HOPE? 


HE “KEN-CAP-CLAN” that “cares not three corn- 

belt or cow-country whoops for the Republican program 

or the old seats of Republican strength” is “‘in the 
saddle in Congress,” or, to shift to another editor’s figure, it 
‘*has taken the bit in its teeth and run away.” Be it horse or 
rider, the New York Times professes to take the agricultural 
bloe in Congress very lightly, and prophesies that ‘‘it will pass 
with the depression from which it sprang, like the Wheel, the 
Brothers of Freedom, the Society of Equity, the Farmers’ 
Alliance, the Greenbackers, and other shadows.” But to a 
goodly number of other newspapers, it is far from a joke that, 
as the Seattle Times puts it, “‘after political upheavals in the 
country which were inspired by the presence of spokesmen for 
business minorities in the Houses,” the agriculturist clan led 
by Senators Kenyon and Capper should “‘calmly proceed to 
build up a machine in Congress infinitely more powerful than 
any that business ever . pos- 
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legislation, prevented both parties from carrying out the pledges 
made in their platforms, and in time will divide the legislative 
branch of the Government into groups, each group championing 
a special cause, and we will seeone group combining with another 
to bring about a control of legislative action in the interests of a 
particular faction.” ‘Carried to its logical conclusion,” the 
bloe system, we are told, might divide the country “into hostile 
factions or groups, one class plundered by another, and the 
country powerless to defend or maintain its interests, national or 
international.” Here the Boston Herald concurs with the 
Secretary. ‘‘This is political brigandage pure and simple,” 
avers the New York Herald, likewise agreeing. The antipathy 
to bioes seems to the Philadelphia Bulletin to be “‘due to sound 
political instinct,” for ‘in so far as the system succeeds, it de- 
prives the people of any real control of parties, or any real 
method to make the will of the actual majority effective in 
legislation.”” Farther south the Richmond News Leader joins 
the chorus of alarm, and the Lexington (Ky.) Leader says 

that ‘‘the bloes which are 





sest.””. The farm bloc, ob- 
serves this paper’s Washington 
correspondent, “is aggressive 
and cohesive and knows pre- 
cisely what it wants and how 
to get it.” Various corre- 
spondents remind us that this 
group succeeded in having its 
way with much of the tax 
revision, including the reten- 
tion of a high surtax on large 
incomes, and that it was able 
to force through at the last 
session of Congress the passage 
of the billion dollar Farm Ex- 
port Credit Act, the Capper- 
Tincher Bill regulating grain 
exchanges, legislation for gov- 
ernment control of meat pack- 
ing, the Emergency Tariff Act, 
and two measures increasing 
the effectiveness of the Farm 
Loan System. In the coming 
session, they tell us, these ‘‘em- 
battled farmers” intend to 
fight for the enactment of a 
cooperative marketing bill, re- 
duction in freight rates, and 








RATHER DIFFICULT DRIVING. 


being formed in Congress tend 
in the wrong direction and 
cloud the future.” 

When we turn to the busi- 
ness press we find the Chicago 
Journal of Commerce protest- 
ing against the ‘‘group selfish- 
ness” of the agricultural and 
other bloes in Congress: ‘‘ born 
of honest, patriotic, 
worthy impulses, they have in 
too sunk into 
vicious, vindictive, and sordid 
practises.” Their program is 
shortsighted, too, according to 
The American Banker, for— , 


and 


many cases 


“Just as the agricultural 
bloe with its tariff tinkering 
spoiled part of the farmer’s 
market, it has wrought the 
same effect by causing the 
defeat of the bill exempting 
from taxation American capi- 
tal invested in foreign business 
enterprises.”’ 

But to these and all the 
other crities of the farm bloc, 

Capper, one of its 
influential members, 


—Pease in the Newark News. Senator 





most 





more financial aid to farmers. 
Recent dispatches report that the bloc will defeat any sales 
tax in connection with a Soldiers’ Bonus Bill. ‘‘The farmers’ 
program is far from completed, and the farmers are far from 
satisfied,’ is the way a New York World correspondent puts it, 
and he predicts that ‘‘the agricultural bloe will make itself felt 
again when the tariff is considered no less than when a new tax 
revision measure is brought forward.” 

This new political development, this prodigious activity—is it 
a menace or a promise? The answer would seem to be to a 
considerable extent a matter of occupation and geography. At 
least, Senator Capper, who was born in Kansas and owns a 
chain of farm papers, believes that the efforts of the farm bloc 
are helping to bring national prosperity, while Secretary Weeks, 
who was born in New Hampshire and is a banker and broker by 
profession, sees in the new bloc system a real menace to our 
institutions. Eastern newspapers and business organs generally 
are inclined to agree with the Secretary of War. In the opinion 
of Mr. Weeks, who has served in both Houses of Congress, the 
activity of such a powerful bi-partizan group “‘has had a tendency 
to weaken effective government, has resulted in irresponsible 


says in a recent letter to 
his Capper’s Weekly (Topeka), after explaining that the farmer 


is really the backbone of the nation: 


‘Wall Street and Big Business should be aiding instead of 
fighting its best friend; should be aiding instead of opposing the 
efforts of farm blocs in Congress. 

“*T believe that for the next quarter century the outstanding 
policy of this nation should be the carrying out of a great con- 
structive program for the encouragement and upbuilding of its 
farm industry. The much maligned Farm Bloc has such a pro- 
gram well started in Congress. If all its measures are enacted, 
they will lay a broad foundation on which may be erected the 
world’s best and most enduring system of agriculture. That also 
would mean the upbuilding of what would be the world’s most 
enduring and most wide-spread and genuine national prosperity.” 


And the Secretary of War’s grave condemnation of the farm 
bloe is thus picked to pieces by the New York Globe: 


“The history of representative government in this country 
and wherever liberty has advanced among men, has been the 
record of group action. The barons who wrested the Magna 
Carta from King John at Runnymede were a bloc, and an 
agricultural bloe at that. As new bodies of citizens came to 
power they have always demanded a share in the fruits of govern- 
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HARD GOING OVER THE MOUNTAIN. 
—Baer in Capper’s Weekly (Topeka). 





A FARM AND A LABOR VIEW OF RAILROAD ILLS. 


THE SHORN LAMB. 
—Baer in Labor (Washington). 








ment. In this country the agricultural bloc is the oldest, and 
formerly it was the richest and most respectable of all in power 
at Washington. The industrial and financial interests for which 
the Republican party has been spokesman during recent decades 
was counted an upstart bloc, an intruder, during the first half of 
the nineteenth century. ... 

“The underlying objection to the agricultural bloc is thus not 
to the bloc as sueh. Secretary Weeks has never evinced any 
alarm over the business bloc, which is active. His dismay arises 
from the fact that a new political power threatens the sway of 
his own group. That is not an evil. Representative govern- 
ment looks to the enfranchisement of all classes and groups. 
Laws in a democratic country are, in effect, collective bargains. 
The interests of Secretary Weeks’s financial bloc clash with those 
of Senator Kenyon’s agricultural bloc, and the result is a com- 
promise between them and others. It would be bad for the 
country for either the agriculturists or the financiers or the 
manufacturers or the merchants or the organized unionists or 
for any other single group to dictate the national policy. But 
it is gain and not loss to have the farmers and all others who 
exercise political power coming frankly into the open and asking 
for what they want. The objection is not that they have ceased 
to pretend, but that they are so powerful. During this time 
of transition they possess the balance of power, and they are 
feared. But what they are doing is of the essence of democracy.” 


This, of course, is not all that the newspapers are saying about 
the bloc. One offers comparisons between it and political 
developments in European legislatures. Another predicts the 
end of our traditional two-party system. More than one Demo- 
cratie paper suggests that the Republican party leaders in 1920 
are entirely to blame for these bloc developments in Congress. 
Correspondents enlighten us about the personnel of the agri- 
cultural bloc. They agree that there is an inside group of twenty 
or less in the Senate, but that as many as thirty-five can gen- 
erally be counted on to vote with the “hard and fast regulars,” 
led by Senator Kenyon. In the Senate group there are about 
two Republicans to one Democrat. There is also a less highly 
organized non-partizan body of Representatives who vote 
together to further agricultural interests. There are other 
groups composed of Senators or Congressmen acting together, 
but the only ones that have actually organized, besides the 
farm group, are these, according to the New York Herald: 


“Pacific Coast bloc, irrigation bloc, ex-service men’s bloc, and 
the new or ‘baby’ Congressmen’s bloc.” 


THE RAILROADS’ CHRISTMAS CAROL 


“6 ES, VIRGINIA, there is a Santa Claus,’”’ one hears our 
: editors saying in effect to the railroads as they look at 
that little $50,000,000 gift in annual savings, which the 
roads have just received through the Railroad Labor Board's 
recent revision of working conditions. The réle of Santa Claus 
in this particular Christmas party would seem to be thrust upon 
the railroad employees, for besides what they give up under the 
new working rules, 1,650,000 of them are being asked by the 
executives to accept a wage cut of from ten to twenty per cent. 
in order to strengthen the carriers’ financial position. The 
public, which in years gone by used to be a rank outsider when 
the railroads gave their parties, has been carefully invited this 
time, and is informed that it may find a few sugar plums on 
the Christmas-tree. Both the farmer as producer and the city 
man as consumer of food are favored guests, The reduc- 
tion of approximately 16 per cent. on Western freight rates 
on hay and grain, taking effect on the 27th, is expected to profit 
the shippers by about $32,000,000. Then there is the nation- 
wide ten per cent. reduction in rates on farm products offered 
by the roads and being considered by the Interstate Commerce 
Commission, which would mean a saving of about $55,000,000 
to the shipping public. 

Everything considered, says Mr. Ben W. Hooper of the Rail- 
road Labor Board, in a cheerful pre-Christmas statement, “the 
railroad situation is more conducive to optimism thar it has 
been for many months. The absence of any serious general 
labor disturbance, combined with the disposition of the carriers 
to make voluntary reductions in freight rates, will contribute 
to the restoration of sound business conditions.” There is 
ample testimony, agrees the Troy Times, “‘to show that there 
is both on the part of the public and the railroads a better temper 
than existed during the period of most severe stress. This 
encourages belief that problems remaining to be adjusted will 
be solved in a spirit of conciliation and fair play.” And the 


Troy paper also finds good reason for Christmas cheer in renewed 
railroad activity: 
“Among the most encouraging indications of improvement 


in transportation and industrial conditions are the resumption of 
work in railroad shops which have been closed for long periods, 
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and the orders placed by some of the large companies for new 
or additional equipment. A writer who has given special atten- 
tion to this phase of the situation mentions several of the leading 
_locomotive-building companies and supply concerns as having 
received such orders, adding that the plants affected ‘are in for 
a fairly busy winter and spring.’ It is mentioned that the orders 
given include ‘stock, box, gondola, refrigerator, convertible, 
ballust, coal and various other kinds of cars.’ That is, the 
companies are acquiring an outfit of rolling stock adapted to 
meet every phase of railroad operation. One company’s big 
order is for fifty-five locomotives, 127 steel passenger cars and 
7,300 freight cars. 

“The meaning of all this is unmistakable. Some of the leading 
railroads of the country are 
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lend elasticity to working arrangements. ‘‘Under previous 
agreements with the shop crafts, including the national agree- 
ment, it has been the custom to define and detail the various 
types of work belonging to each craft.’”’ The railroad managers 
have objected to some of these classifications. ‘‘For example, 
work not requiring a mechanic’s skill was assigned to a skilled 
mechanic, thus making efficient and economical operation im- 
possible, according to the railroads.’”’ The new rules broaden 
the scope of each worker’s activities. For instance, “the 
machinist working on running repairs may connect or disconnect 

any wiring, coupling or pipe 





anticipating a great increase of 
business and are preparing to 
meet the expected demand on 
their facilities. The develop- 
ments are all the more signifi- 
eant because they follow a 
period of exceptional stagna- 
tion in industry and of grave 
difficulties faced by railroads.” ° |r 


ems! 
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Mr. Scrooge appears at this essevee | “ 
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of the Providence Journal, 
which gloomily remarks that 
altho the war was ended 
three years ago, a “beginning 
has hardly been made” in the 
work of railroad readjustment. 
There is evidence, it says, that 
notwithstanding the 1244 per 
eent. wage reduction ordered 
by the Labor Board some time 
ago, “the schedules are still 
excessive in comparison with 
that of workers in other lines 
of industry.”’ ‘‘Besides,”’ The 
Journal adds, ‘‘the effect of 
the long postponed modifica- Lie 








connections necessary to re- 
pair machinery or equipment. 
This work was previously as- 
signed to electricians and 
sheet metal workers only.” 
Railroad executives and la- 
bor leaders have not been 
saying much about this for 
* publication. Both seem to 
doubt, remarks a New York 
Times writer, whether the 
roads will really save anything 
like the $50,000,000 estimated 
by the Labor Board statisti- 
cians. Mr. B. M. Jewell, who 
heads the Railway Employees 
Department of the American 
Federation of Labor, points 
out in somewhat eryptic lan- 
guage that the railroads have 
now received about all they 
ought to have in the way of 
direct and indirect wage re- 
visions. President Samuel E. 
Felton of the Chicago Great 
Western admits that the new 
rules ‘“‘should tend to remedy 





tion of rules upon operating ex- 
penses can not be determined. 
The railroad situation, accord- 
ingly, is not satisfactory. 


Copyrighted 1921, by the New York ““Tribune"’ Inc. 
ISN'T IT RATHER DANGEROUS NOT TO HAVE 
THE TWO HITCHED TOGETHER IN SOME WAY? 


—Darling in the New York Tribune. 


to some extent the waste and 
inefficiency’’ caused by the old 


ones. But, he continues, “the 








During the holidays, a dis- 





decision does not give relief 





eussion of railroad rates and 

wages and working conditions may not seem particularly appro- 
priate, but it is this current readjustment of rates and rules 
that dozens of newspapers agree to look upon as indications of 
progress toward normal conditions of railroading. Normal con- 
ditions of railroading will go far to bring about normal condi- 
tions in all business and industry, and there is no Christmas 
present which the country would welcome more gleefully than a 
definite promise of a revival of business in the early months of 
the New Year. 

Turning first to the new railroad rules we note that they are a 
revision by the Railroad Labor Board of the nation-wide regula- 
tions which were established during government ownership, 
which will affect 400,000 railroad shopworkers, perhaps 450,000 
when normal conditions return. It will mean a saving of $50,- 
000,000 to the roads, a sum equal to that lopped off the payrolls 
»y the similar revision of six months ago. The decision was 
followed a few days later by a reduction of overtime pay for 
certain kinds of railroad labor. The revision of the rules has 
been called an “‘open shop”’ decision in the headlines because it 
affords provision for a representation of non-unionized minorities 
in the shops. But, says a statement issued by members of the 
Board, “the existing unions are recognized by the Board and by 
the Transportation Act as representative of the majority.” 
What has been done, as Associated Press writers point out, is to 


from the bad effects produced 
by the application of most of the working rules throughout 
the country regardless of widely varying local conditions.” 

This is not very hearty thanks, but the editors are more 
enthusiastic over the railroad’s Christmas gift from the Labor 
Board. The Brooklyn Eagle finds the relegation of ‘“‘the McAdoo 
mechanic” to his proper place an “impressively revolutionary 
development.”’ ‘‘A boon for the railroads,’’ is the Boston News 
Bureau’s phrase. ‘‘By every count the award is welcome,” 
declares the Richmond News-Leader. The new order, says 
the Rochester Post-Exrpress, ‘will conduce to both the profit 
and efficiency of the roads.’”’ Similar observations come from 
papers in New York, Chicago, Indianapolis, St. Louis, Wash- 
ington, D. C., Baltimore, Philadelphia, Seattle, Cleveland, Dal- 
las, and Newark, N. J. Several papers insist that while the 
railroads gain the workers do not lose. The New York World 
and Herald point out that the change is a good thing for the 
skilled workman, who is entitled to a higher rating than his 
unskilled brother. It seems to the Indianapolis Star that “‘the 
railway shopmen will profit more from efficiency and the pros- 
perity of the transportation companies than they could hope to 
gain by maintaining useless jobs and restrictions that increase 
living costs to everybody and are a drag on the normal de- 
velopment of business activities.’ But to a radical spokes- 
man for labor like the Butte Bulletin the Labor Board 
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Brown in the Chicago Daily News. 








decision seems a great triumph for reaction and for the 
“capitalists”: 

‘Low wages, long hours, petty tyranny and discharge without 
appeal will from now on be the order of the day. The railway 
worker will be at the merey of as consciencéless a gang of bandits 


as ever operated in a country which is a Mecea for this species.” 
The railroad wage cuts will be rather late for Chrisimas, if 
they come at all, for they are still to be submitted to the Labor 


Board. 
and Western railroads calling for conferences on wage reductions, 


Formal notices have already been posted by Eastern 


and Southern lines are expected to make similar announcements. 
Reductions varying from ten to twenty per cent., according to 
the class of labor involved, will affect more than 1,650,000 men. 
It will be remembered that the Railroad Labor Board gave an 
increase of 221% per cent. in pay May 1, 1920. Last July the 
Board cut the pay by about 12% per cent. Now the railroads, 
as the newspaper writers explain, would like to lop off the remain- 
ing ten per cent. to bring wages back to the early 1920 level. 
But ‘this means a finish fight.”’ says one labor leader, and certain 
groups of railroad workers have gone on record as demanding 
wage increases of from five to seventeen per cent., so that the 
Railroad Labor Board will have a far from simple problem on its 
hands. Some editors expect a decision as soon as February. 
Finally, the freight rate situation needs a few words of explan-. 
tion. There have been a number of reductions in various sec- 
tions and for various commodities from the level established by 
1920. Last 


October the Commission suggested a decrease approximating 


the Interstate Commerce Commission in August, 


16 per cent. in rates on hay and grain west of the Mississippi. 
Late in November the decision was made mandatory, to take 
effect on or before December 27. In the meantime, the railroad 
executives have agreed on a ten per cent. cut in carload freight 
rates on farm products. This reduction, which it is thought 
might cost the roads $55,000,000 a vear, is to be generally ap- 
plicable throughout the United States except on traffie moving 
wholly within New England. The reduction, it is explained, 
would include the sixteen per cent. reductions and would not 
be added to them. 
by the Interstate Commerce Commission. 
editorial comment is the following from the Indianapolis News: 


Hearings on this suggestion have been begun 
Typical of much 


“The belief generally prevails among men versed in com- 
mercial and industrial affairs that a return to better conditions 
has been largely checked by high transportation costs, and that 
as these costs decline conditions will improve. 

“That the rate cut will do much to help conditions among the 
farmers can hardly be doubted. nor can it be doubted that the 
farming business needs stimulation.” 


THE BATTLE OF PACKINGTOWN 


BULLETS 
when 


TEAR-GAS, AND 
Chieago riots, 


were 


ED PEPPER, 


freely used in the recent mobs 
numbering a hundred thousand persons surged about 

the stockyards. Packing-house strikers and their sympathizers 
gave battle to strike-breakers and the police, with the result that 
two men were killed and scores injured, we are informed by the 
True, we were told in November that em- 
Five” 


agreed to an average wage reduction of eight per cent., efter an 


Chieago Daily News. 


ployees of the “Big packing-houses had themselves 
examination of the company books, but at the time, points out 
the Baltimore American, ‘“‘there were indications that perhaps 
things were not as simple as they seemed.”’ Certainly, if the 
report were true, other editors remarked, the fixing of wages 
in a national industry by a ‘‘plant congress’’ of workers and 


executives was an unprecedented move. It seems, however, 
according to a Department of Labor statement, that “‘ both 
union and non-union workers were alike aroused by the pro- 
posed reduction,” and a strike affecting some 45,000 packing- 
house workers in fifteen cities was the result. Serious rioting, 
however, occurred only in Chicago, it is said, altho National 
Guardsmen were called to St. Paul. Legal proceedings instituted 
by the packers to restrain the strikers from interfering with the 
operation of packing plants in various Middle Western cities 
seemed te he of little avail, but finally the advent of two Federal 
and two State mediators had a quieting effect in the midwest 
metropolis. 

‘The Chicago controversy has been the most serious in the 
packing industry in a dozen vears,”’ remarks the Springfield 
Republican, which does not believe that the ‘‘ecompany union,” 
or *‘plant congress" ‘‘as a substitute for the abandoned system 
of collective bargaining, with impartial arbitration, has estab- 
lished itself as an insurance against strikes.’’ The present strike 
‘*has long been foreseen, and never should have occurred,”’ avers 
the New York Evening Post, *‘and for its occurrence the packers 
are chiefly to blame.’’ ‘‘They may be perfectly correct in their 
contention that their economic situation makes a cut in wages 
imperative,” The Evening Post goes on, ‘‘but if this position is 
unassailable, they could have submitted it to arbitration.’’ As 


this paper explains: 


‘*During the war the industry was upon a wage-and-hour basis 
fixed by Federal Judge Samuel Alschuler, acting for the Depart- 
ment of Labor. The strike threatened last March was forestalled 
by a supplementary agreement under the same arbitrator, em- 
bodying marked wage cuts and good until September 15. Union 
leaders have been willing to continue on an arbitration basis as 
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regards wages, but the packers have instead tried to establish 
‘plant assemblies’ or ‘company unions’ and to induce them to 
accept the 10 to 15 per cent. cut in pay and the ten-hour day. 
Armour’s obtained this acceptance, and the Swift, Morris, Cud- 
ahy and Wilson companies have demanded the same basis. But 
the workers declare that the ‘company unions’ are unrepre- 
sentative, being mere creatures of the packers. A strike vote of 
35,354 to 3,490 gives foree to this contention.” 








AT THE END OF THE BAYONET. 
—Callaghan in the Minneapolis Minnesota Daily Star (Labor). 











Judge Alschuler acted as arbitrator in the packing business" 
from 1917 to last autumn, notes the New York Globe. Then— 


“Judge Alschuler ceased to serve because the packers no longer 
desired his intervention. Having eliminated the kind of super- 
vision which President Harding is now proposing for all industry, 
the packers organized shop councils and immediately lowered 
wages. The wage reduction may have been just or it may not. 
The essential fact is that neither the public nor the workers are 
now in a position to judge. The packers would to-day be better 
off, the workers would be undisturbed, and the nation would have 
been spared the shame of a pitched battle between police and 
women and little children had the system of arbitration been 
continued. 

“Itis a tragedy that governmental aid was refused months age. 
The mistake should not be continued. President Harding should 
eall for an investigation in which Secretaries Hoover and Davis 
participate.” 

“The public would rather see a frank refusal to tres.t with the 
workers at all than an attempt to cover up such a refusal under 
sham forms,”’ believes the Baltimore American. For, as the 
Chieago Evening Post remarks, ‘‘the public is always the chief 
victim when either capitalism or unionism get the upper hand 
over the other.” ‘‘The shop representation plan,”’ in the opinion 
of this Chicago paper, is still an experiment, ‘‘ but it is a step of 
cooperation directed with apparent sincerity toward the ending 
of industrial warfare.”” In this the New York Times agrees, but 
adds: 


“It has often failed; when successful it has not always been 
permanent. On the part of both employers and employed it 
ealls for a high degree of intelligence, self-control and vigilant 
liberality of mind. Capital perforee must abandon the idea that 
it ean do what it will with its own; labor has to learn that it can 


earn more and receive more only by increased efficiency, to which 
trained and capable management is necessary.” 


Then there is the other side of the question, as set forth by 
the Memphis Commercial-Appeal. ‘‘The reduction in wages, 
which caused the strike,”’ it reminds us, “‘was suggested by the 
plant conference boards of the packing-houses, which are made 
up of representatives both of the packers and the workers 
themselves.” 


“*For this very reason, then, the strike will set back the cause 
of employee representation in the conduct of great industrial 
institutions in so far as this conduct has to do with the employees 
themselves, their wages and their working conditions. It will 
revive the discredited and increasingly costly plan of conducting 
industrial affairs upon the basis of conflict rather than coopera- 
tion. The packing-house industry at least will be back again 
upon the wholly indefensible position that employers and em- 
ployees are enemies rather than friends. 

‘**But a more imminent danger to the success of the strike lies 
in the great number of unemployed men in the nation. Many 
of the packing-house employees are of the unskilled class and 
others are of the not highly skilled character, so that it will be 
no difficult matter to fill their places. The packing-house man- 
agers have announced that the men will lose their jobs for good, 
and that their places will be filled by others who will be taught the 
trade. And the prospects offered by such a determination are not 
any too bright for those who may have decided to quit their jobs. 

‘“*The railroad employees, whose places would: have been hard 
to fill, were prevented from striking largely .y the ferce of public 
opinion, and it would be well if the packing employees would 








REMEMBER MRS. O’'LEARY'S COW. 


James in the St. Louis Star. 











give earnest consideration to the motives that actuated their 
brother workers. The chances for harm growing out of the 
strike to both employers and employees, as well as to future 
industrial relationships, are almost limitless; the chances for 
good are nil.”’ 

“It is difficult to see what the riotous element among the 
packing industry’s employees expect to gain by their defiance of 
law and order,” agrees the San Diego Union; “even if their cause 
is just, they are not going about it in the right way to compel 
recognition of its justice.” 
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TOPICS IN BRIEF 


Gene Dess is for the open door.—Dallas News. 


Wuere moonshine comes from is a secret still—New York 
American. 

Doesn't freedom in Ireland make you feel wistful?—Wall 
Street Journal. 


Tue Mad Mullah seems to have taken his last death quite 
seriously.—Punch (London). 


Presents also make the heart grow fonder.—Asheville Times. 


Tue dove of peace isn’t kept in a diplomatic coup.—Passaic 
News. 


Josnvua couldn’t make the modern son stand still.—<Sv. 


Joseph Gazette. 


Ir isn’t what a man stands for, as much as what he falls for.— 
Cape Girardeau Southeast Mis- 
sourtan,. 





“Microscope reveals 22 
teeth in a mosquito.”” We 
believe it.—Asheville Times. 


NEVER was it more neces- 
sary to handle China with 
eare.— Wall Street Journal. 


Tue Chinese should be good 
atironing out differences in the 
Far East.—Asheville Times. 


How easy it would be for 
nations to reform if there 
was nothing left to grab.— 
Binghamton Sun. 


Curva will now follow Japan 
into our wonderful alliance of 
English-speaking peoples.— 
Indianapolis Star. 


Tue English-speaking people 
agree in most things except the 
English they speak.—Greenville 
Piedmont. 


CanapA and the United 
States found the right arma- 
ment ratio a hundred years 
ago: 0-0.—New York Evening 
Post. 


Tue Chinese question would 
be difficult enough if the 
Chinese themselves could agree 
upon what it is.—Jndianapolis 
Star. 








GETTING THE KNOTS UNTIED. 


A FARE fight is not always 
a fair fight.—Greenville Pied- 
mont. 


Ir prosperity will only re- 
turn, we will ask no ques- 
tions.— Asheville Times. 


THE present dream of Mid- 
dle Europe is a square meal.- 
Albany Times-Union. 


Epison has found the road 
to suecess paved with good in- 
ventions.—Asheville Times. 


THERE are two kinds of 
marks—and one kind buys 
the other kind.—New York 
World. 


REALLY, it begins to look as 
if Senator Tom Watson's si- 
lence is the most golden there 
is.—Dallas News. 


Durina the shortage of 
nurses ‘‘Roll Your Own” is 
the motto in baby-carriage 
circles.—New York American. 


Tuey talk much now of 
professional women. Person- 
ally, we have never met an 
amateur.—New York Ameri- 


—Pease in the Newark News. can. 





GeRMAN bands are said to 





A MAN never becomes so 
lost to deeency and righteousness that he can’t see the other 
fellow’s duty.—New York Telegram. 


Cuana-Tso-Lin, China’s great general, has five wives and 
was once a brigand. That’s why he can afford five-—Washington 
Post. 


Ir will take a generation of dime novels to make the Far 
East as dear to the heart of America as the Far West.—Canton 
Repository. 


Ir looks as tho the professional Irish-American politicians 
would have to hustle around and get a new issue.—Kansas 
City Times. 


Some people are so busy worrying about the general depres- 
sion that they haven’t time to go after new business.—Rochester 
Times-Union. 


Ir it is true that there are no cuss words in the Japanese 
language, how do the Japs start a Lizzie on a cold morning?— 
Newark Ledger. 


Tue difference between a pedagog and a demagog is that 
one works against ignorance and the other gets a profit out of it. 
—Elizabeth Journal. 


You see, each Power must have islands in the Pacific so it 
ean establish a naval base for the protection of its Pacific islands. 
—Elmira Star-Gazette. 


“Europe will never concede that we are cultured until some 
of our celebrities begin to make farewell tours over there.”’ 
Evening Telegram. Well, what about Bergdoll?—New York 
Morning Telegraph. 


be looting and raiding in Upper 
Silesia. We should think they could make enough trouble by 
merely playing.—New York World. 
Anp if Ulster decides not to accept, will there be two 
Orange Free States on the map of the world?—Kansas City 
Star. 


In return for independence China ought to be willing to sur- 
render the laundry privilege in the United States.—-Portsmouth 
Times. 


Ir you are superstitious just add up 5-5-3 and maybe you can 
account for Japan’s objection to it.—New York Morning 
Telegraph. 


Ir Duffy in the Gaelic language becomes Dhubhthaigh, what 
would Lake Muchelookmeguntie look like in Gaelic?—New York 
Evening Post. 


A wRITER says nine-tenths of the people know how to drive a 
ear. Evidently he hasn’t studied the police court records.- 
Mansfield News. 


Senator Watson might make another hit by demanding a 
Senatorial investigation of some of the lynchings in Georgia. 
Columbia Record. 


Tuose who claim credit for inaugurating the disarmament 
movement are a little late. The movement was begun 1921 
years ago.—Fremont Tribune. 


Tur four-Power agreement talked of at the Washington Con- 
ference is not to be an alliance but a concert. The Powers 
will transact their business by an exchange of notes then.— 
Kansas City Times. 
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AMERICA’S NEW TRIUMPH 


HE CERTAINTY OF A NAVAL HOLIDAY was one 

triumph for America, and in less than a month she 

achieves a second, by the conclusion of the quadruple 
pact in the Pacific, is the happy exclamation of various French 
editors who say American prestige has never been higher since 
she entered the war in 1917. No less enthusiastic is the acclaim 
of their English colleagues, who are unreserved in their eulogies 
of President Harding and Secretary Hughes for their ‘“‘in- 
vigorating essay of idealism in action,” which the London 
Observer describes as ‘“‘sweeping aside the stale, stagnant 
pessimism about the future of peace and war, and showing 
the world that international problems of the most stubborn 
order will vield to negotiators who have peace as their pur- 


cooperation with the United States corresponds to the dominant 
political instinct of all British democracies—both in Britain and 
those in the Dominions.” 

The London Daily Telegraph avers that by this achievement 
alone President Harding’s Administration has ‘justified to the 
full the bold magnanimous stroke of statesmanship which 
amazed the world six months ago.”” The Westminster Gazette 
declares it has ‘‘earned the good-will of the world by the 
suecess of its initiative’’ in leading the world out of “a 
nightmare of misunderstanding about secret motives,” and 
adds: 

‘*With the Anglo-Japanese Alliance out of the way England 
will oceupy a stronger position as an honest broker in any dis- 

pute between America and VJapan, and Anglo- 





THE PIPE OF PEACE. 








— Sunday Chronicle (Manchester). 


American relations should be immeasurably happier 
and Anglo-Japanese relations no worse.”’ 

The London Daily News recalls that long ago it 
“suggested that the Japanese alliance might be 
obviated simply by extending it so as to include 
other Powers.”’ But it believes a pact of the Four 
Powers is much more than an extension of that 
kind, and that ‘‘a formal agreement between 
America, Great Britain, France and Japan about 
anything on earth is a factor of the first moment 
in the consolidation of the world’s stability.”” The 
London Daily Mail thinks world friendship will be 
greatly strengthened by the pact and ‘‘by the dis- 
appearance of our own treaty with Japan which 
has increasingly obstructed a complete understand- 
ing with the United States.”’ Says the London Times: 

‘““Never has a document of greater promise to 
mankind been adopted by the representatives of 
four such mighty States; never has an agreement 
upon a subject of such unprecedented importance 
been so easily, so gladly sanctioned by the spokes- 
men of nations whose most vital interests it concerns. 
In lands where peace is cherished as the chiefest 
of blessings it will be weleomed with profound 
satisfaction.” 








1 The details 
of the terms and extent of the agreement as well as the opinions 
of the leading delegates of the signatory Powers, will be found 
in the leading article of this issue. Meanwhile, in recording 
the verdicts of the overseas press, we find the London Daily 
Chronicle, called Lloyd George’s newspaper, expressing the belief 
that “it is possible now to regard the Conference as having 
put an end for the present to the evil prospect of a Pacific 
armaments race and the fateful friction and jealousies in China, 
and also as placing Pacifie affairs on a most satisfactory footing 
of mutual consultation, recognition and guaranty.’ To this 
newspaper occur four specific comments, as follows: 


pose, and the world as it is before their eyes.” 


‘**First—The British Empire has the most varied and vulner- 
able interests in the Pacific and will proportionately be an im- 
mense gainer by the elimination of militarism and rivalry from 
that vast region. 

“*Secondly—The Power outside the new concert—Holland— 
won't lose, but will gain by its establishment. 

“Thirdly—We entirely indorse what Mr. Balfour said about 
our excellent relations with Japan, and are most gratified that the 
bond between us has not been severed, but only enlarged so as 
to bring in other friends. 

“*Fourthly—That prospect thus opened of close, definite 





The London Morning Post describes the pact as 
‘the greatest achievement of our time in constructive statesman- 
ship”’ and points out that altho it ‘‘conceras the Pacific, its 
existence necessarily involves cordial cooperation on all other 
matters between America and Great Britain, the two nations which 
above all are resolved to maintain peace.” It believes that Article 
II of the new agreement which meets any “‘aggressive action of 
any other Power” is a much surer guaranty against a breach of 
world peace than all the ‘‘machinery of Geneva,” and adds: 


‘‘In a word, the proceedings at Washington show that after the 
turmoil of war and the distorted imaginings which its horrors 
awoke in the minds of well-intentioned but hysterical men, the 
world is at last returning to common sense, and the way of 
common sense is the way of peace. We are sure that his coun- 
try, remembering the many services of his great career, is 
convinced that at Washington Mr. Balfour has reached 
the highest pitch of unselfish patriotism and supreme states- 
manship.”’ 


This London newspaper thinks -the inclusion of France is 
of the happiest import, being ‘“‘in substance the accomplish- 
ment of-that tri-partite agreement which, had it not been un- 
fortunately prevented, would have served so powerfully to 
settle distracted Europe.’’ Moreover, the inclusion of France 
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has done much to bridge the gap between Paris and London, 
we are told by the French press, and the semi-official Paris 
Temps sees everyone’s interests enhanced by the quadruple 
pact, including the states not signatory to it, such as the 
South American republics and the Netherlands. As to the 
part of the Japanese in the new combination, Le Temps 
observes: 
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MEXICO’S ERA OF RECONSTRUCTION 


VAST CHANGE has recently come over the people of 

Mexico and, what is more to the point, over those who 

shape its destinies: but to determine in advance the fina] 
outcome of this change, especially in view of the ‘‘system of 
obstruction with which it has to cope 





“In dissolving the Anglo-Japanese alliance 
for the Treaty of Four, Japanis sacrificing 
nothing essential. The Anglo-Japanese 
alliance gave Japan her entry among the 
great nations of the world, and now the 
Washington treaty confirms her place there. 
England would never have held to the treaty 
against America in case of war, but now the 
Japanese position as an Asiatic power with 
a réle in Asia, is more confirmed than ever. 

‘For ten vears Japan can send to Asia her 
formidable excess population, and the thinly 
peopled districts along the Pacific Coast will 
have nothing to fear. Later we shall see 
what will happen. Each generation has its 
peculiar problem.”’ 


Turning to Japan herself, Tokyo dispatches 
state that the international standing of Japan 
is now raised much higher, and eminent 
Japanese officials assert that what she lost 
through the abrogation of her alliance with 
Great Britain she will regain through the 
new agreement. Men in public life are 
quoted in the press as expressing genuine 
enthusiasm over the arrangement, we read, 
not as a new scheme, but as a continuance 
Moreover, 





of the present valuable alliance. 





THE YANKEE MAGICIAN. 
His disappearing ship trick. 
— Asahi (Tokyo). 


abroad,” is a task for a prophet. This is 
the frank declaration of a famous expert 
foreign observer, Dr. E. J. Dillon, who 
says the best a conscientious chronicler 
can undertake in Mexico is to describe and 
characterize the principal signs and tokens 
of its reconstruction, and he finds them 
eminently favorable. His opportunities of 
observation were exceptionally good, he 
tells us in the London Contemporary Review, 
for he traveled with General Obregon, 
Mexico’s President, over thousands of miles 
of the republic. Under the Carranzist 
régime he had become familiar with many 
parts of Mexico, and he reminds us that in 
those days soldiers had to escort the trains, 
and there was always fear that brigands 
might derail or blow up the trains in order 
to kill, rob, or hold the passengers for 
ransom. This was about May, 1920, since 
which time we are told that— 

““A complete transformation has been 
undergone by the country, and it is in- 
teresting to note the people’s mental re- 
actions with the purer and exhilarating moral 
atmosphere created by the new régime. I 








they give out the impression that in their 
belief there is a possibility of realizing President Harding’s 
“association of nations” in which Japan would remain one of 
the great Powers, which means much to Japanese self-respect. 

In Italy the Rome Tribuna remarks: 


have observed the beneficent change every- 
where, among all classes and in all walks of life. I accompanied 
General Obregon on his various journeys. Our trains were not 
escorted by soldiers; we generally traveled in second-class 
carriages, mingled with the people, listened to what they had to 
say, observed their demeanor towards the 





‘“‘America’s signal success in the agree- 
ment represents the guaranty that no na- 
tion will be able to attempt any warlike 
action without the previous consent of all 
four big nations. It isa guaranty of peace, 
soundly constituted, just where the danger 
of another war was greatest. The United 
States has won a noteworthy advantage in 
obtaining from the world’s major Powers a 
guaranty of its own security.” 


While the press of The Netherlands wel- 
comes the announcement of the pact, it 
expresses some wonder as to how far the 
American Senate is willing to collaborate in 
the matter. Also it is interesting to note 
the avowal of The Hague Nieuwe Courant 
that Holland’s delicate position in the Pacific 
prevents her from joining the entente, for if 
Holland did so, she would thus declare the 
same policy as other powers—namely, that 
there are possibilities of her coming into col- 
lision with other nations. Holland’s real work 
at Washington, according to this newspaper, 
must be to “‘maintain the ideals of former 
President Wilson, ’’ and it says that this work 
should be the logical continuation of The 


sword?” 








A JAPANESE HINT. 


“Why object to Japan's littie knife, 
when you yourself carry such a big . 


—Asahi (Tokyo). 


new authorities, and learned their grievances 
and aspirations. . 

** Already the Government is assiduously 
repairing the damage caused by its prede- 
eessors and their enemies. The railways are 
being returned or about to be returned to 
their owners. Rebellions have ceased. Even 
Villa, who for years was the ineradicable 
plague of the country, has repented and 
found salvation, and he and his partizans 
have become ardent tillers of the soil. The 
Government is dealing magnanimously with 
all its enemies. Gambling hells have been 
closed peremptorily, and without a day’s 
grace, wherever the writ of the Federal Gov- 
ernment runs. The liquor laws are being 
rigorously enforced. The autonomy of the 
individual States—despite the undesirable 
results which it occasionally produces—is 
being respected by the Central Government. 
The army has been materially reduced. 
The law everywhere is being left to take its 
course. Traveling is once more perfectly 
safe; and it looks as tho in truth a new 
era had already begun. In a word, this is 
the first of Mexico’s recent revolutions after 
which, to use one of Obregon’s winged words, 
it is not necessary to liberate the nation 
from its liberators.”’ 





This distinguished informant goes on 





Hague and Geneva. 

Australian newspapers welcome the pact, and Premier Hughes, 
in a public statement, says it is “especially significant for 
Australia,”” which has its own very important Pacific problem, 
and that “it insures our security.” 


to say that General Obregon is confronted 
with perplexing problems drawn from every conceivable sphere, 
from the domains of foreign policy as well as from inter- 
nal legislation, constitutional law, national economy, rail- 
ways and waterways, labor, finance, and the army. Some of 
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these problems are “uncommonly delicate,” but we are told 
that—- 

“The new President is gifted with an unusual stock of com- 
mon, or, rather, uncommon sense, with the rare quality of 
leadership, and, altho still young, has vast stores of experience 
to draw upon. This is another striking instance of his personal 
luck. For ‘experience,’ as the Turkish proverb puts it, ‘is 
usually a comb presented to us by destiny when our hair is all 








QUEER COLLATERAL. 


Trxo: “I say, sir, couldn't you just advance me something on 
account of that little thing of mine you have sticking in your back?” 
—Evening News (London), 











gone.’ But while genius in a statesman can achieve much, it 


ean not achieve everything. The greatest kneader of human, 


wills when charged with reconstructive work depends for results 
very largely upon those to whose lot it falls to translate his ideas 
into acts. Even an autocrat is to that extent restricted in the 
exercise of his power, just as a skilled artizan finds his natural 
limitations in the materials and the implements of which he 
disposes. And whether General Obregon will find enough 
eoadjutors and subordinates of the right kind for a task of this 
magnitude remains to be seen.” 


Of all the tasks confronting General Obregon, we are told, 
that which will most severely strain his ingenuity and resource- 
fulness is the transformation of the revolutionary republic into 
a pacific and well-ordered community. Mexico “‘must become 
an elective law-abiding commonwealth on pain of extinction as 
a sovereign state,” says Dr. Dillon, who holds that the alterna- 
tives are as certain “‘as if fate had embodied them in a formal 
decree.”” If Obregon were suddenly to pass away to-day, Dr. 
Dillon proceeds, his work and the best fruits of the revolution 
would vanish with him, but ‘‘as long as Obregon continues to 
direct the affairs of his country, peace and order may be deemed 
secure.” But this is not enough, for— 


‘The test of a great ruler is so to govern the State and educate 
its members as ultimately to enable it to dispense with his 
services. ... Ihave often talked with him on this topic, and 
his conception seemed to me on the whole perfectly sound. 
Altho neither a historian nor a politician, his views of contem- 
porary history and politics are those of a man who has deeply 
meditated on the course of human affairs and their larger as- 
pects, and who firmly grasps the main factors in the politico- 
social currents of his time. He realizes-—much more fully than 
most European statesmen—the interdependence of peoples 
and their unconscious but continuous approximation toward an 
informal community of the whole human race based on the 
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highest interests of each. His own ideal is a universal civil 
society cemented by justice, and his belief in its ultimate estab- 
lishment is unshaken by recent events. His active undersense 
and feeling of the whole, joined to a keen understanding of the 
integral parts, constantly impels him so to adjust the interests 
of his country to those of humanity that the two can be closely 
associated. This is the quality which distinguishes him from 
the best of his predecessors in the Presidency, entitles him to 
a foremost place among the best statesmen of modern times, and 
warrants the high hopes entertained of his work by those who 
know his views and appreciate his intentions.” 





A FRENCH VISION OF GREEK GLOOM 


OW THAT DISSIMULATION about the complete fai!- 
ure of the Greek campaign in Asia Minor is no longer 
possible, and that the Greek evacuation of Anatolia 

becomes obligatory, the Athenian public is beginning to ask itself 
just what good has come to it out of the restoration of Constan- 
tine to the throne. Thus writes the Athens correspondent of the 
semi-official Paris Temps, who reminds us that as it is just one 
year ago the elections were held which resulted in the downfall 
of Mr. Venizelos and his party, it seems timely for the people to 
cast up their accounts and find their losses and gains of the past 
twelvemonth, especially as the present Premier Gounaris is at 
last forced to avow the failure of his policies. This Athens corre- 
spondent passes over the ministries of Premier Rhallys and Pre- 
mier Calogeropoulos, because “‘everybody knows that even in 
those ministries Mr. Gournaris was the soul of the Government,” 
and that the two men who preceded him were not at the head of 
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THE KING AND THE ANGORA. 


Trxo: “I could have captured that goat, but I never wanted to.’ 
—The Daily Express (London). 











the Cabinet because of the strength of their party, but “‘simply 
beeause it was necessary to delude the Entente by presenting 
names less compromised than that of the present Premier.” 
We read then: 

‘Tt may be said in so many words that Mr. Gournaris, in close 
eontact with King Constantine, has been governing Greece for 
the past year; and it is of interest therefore to see with what 
effect. Outside of the question of the restoration of the King, 
the program of the anti-Venizelist coalition contains the following 
features: Immediate demobilization, lowering of the cost of living, 
and constitutional reform. Now none of these projects has been 
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realized, and in the matter of demobilization and the cost of living 
conditions to-day are much worse than they were a year ago. 
The number of mobilized classes is doubled, and the cost of living 
. has risen enormously in proportion to the equally enormous 
decline of the drachma. Moreover, after a year of Parliamentary 
gabble, constitutional reform has not advanced a single step. 
In this matter the unproductiveness of the régime is so striking 
that people are beginning to ascribe it not to chance or to the in- 
capacity of those in power, but rather to their deliberate caleula- 
tion. Nor must it be forgotten that the Assembly, which dabbles 
with the constitutional question, is a Constituent Assembly, and 
that even the royal power itself can not dissolve it without a 
coup d'état. Herein lies a precious advantage which the deputies 
both use and abuse. Some of them, in a moment of expansion, 
have said: ‘As long as our Assembly is indissoluble, as long as it 
remains constituent, we shall take care to make the discussion 
of constitutional reform last more than three years if necessary.”’ 


The Temps Athens correspondent goes on to say that many 
divers questions are raised, such as for example the creation of a 
Second Chamber, and they are so energetically forwarded by 
their sponsors that it will take long months to reach an agreement 
on them. A more singular discovery, he writes, is that Parlia- 
ment has done nothing but make promises, even in the obvious 
matter of indemnity legislation promised to the former opposition 
parties, which are now in the saddle. Surely, this has not been 
for lack of good-will on the part of Parliament, but if all demands 
of all parties were to be satisfied, ‘‘it would have been necessary 
to sacrifice more than a milliard of drachmas.” Now the State 
Exchequer is empty, he tells us, and no one seems to know how to 
replenish it, so that possibly, the government was lavish and easy 
with its promises ‘‘because there was no possibility of fulfilling 
them.’’ Whoever suffered under the Venizelos régime, or pre- 
tends to have suffered through the agency of the Greek Govern- 
ment, or of the other Powers which were then acting in concord 
with the Greek Government, has the right to an indemnity, arid 
this informant explains: 


“The text of the bill on this point is conceived in such fashion 
that the individuals who earried on spy work in Macedonia for 
Germany, and against the Allied army of Saloniki, and who on 
this count should have been imprisoned or deported, are consid- 
ered as victims of the Venizelist régime. Now the government 
of Mr. Gournaris recognized the right of these good servants of 
Germany to be indemnified for the violent treatment to which 
they had been subjected by the French military authorities of 
Saloniki. Unfortunately, it is necessary that they wait for their 
indemnity. But why? Simply because France or England's con- 
sent to a loan is indispensable. In any event, the French public 
and the English public have the right to know whether the money 
they lend to Greece is for rewarding services to Germany. 

“So it is that Mr. Gournaris has not been able to realize any 
features of his program up to the present. But, it may be asked, 
has he kept intact the handsome inheritance received from Mr. 
Venizelos? Alas, disorganization is rife in the interior. Ionia, 
the dream of so many Hellenic generations, Ionia for which thou- 
sands of Greek soldiers have died in these latter months, Ionia 
itself is lost. This is perhaps an avowal not only of military weak- 
ness, but even more an avowal of diplomatic weakness.” 


Despite this situation, only a few weeks ago Mr. Gournaris, 
abusing the credulity of the Greek people, declared to them 
calmly that he enjoyed a confidence among the Powers of the 
Entente that Mr. Venizelos had never been able to acquire. He 
affirmed that as soon as he landed in Paris or in London he would 
be able to secure everything he asked, and the writer continues: 


“Now he did go on his journey, and he did ask for what he 
wanted, but he found himself faced with a hostility and distrust, 
or a disdain so definitely marked, that even he himself was 
obliged to recognize it. The Greek people who saw him set out 
with so many illusions, either sincere or feigned, only now begin 
to understand that there is no alternative for the Greece of Con- 
stantine and Gournaris, except to abandon Asia. Venizelist 


Greece meant the reconstitution of the great Greek Empire of the 
East; Gournarist Greece means a little Greece once more, hum- 
bled, and condemned through her own fault, to perpetual vassal- 
age towards one or the other of the great Powers.” 
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RUSSIA’S NEW BOURGEOISIE 


OLSHEVIK CHESTS have always swelled, it is recalled, 
with prideful boast that Bolshevism wiped out the 
Russian bourgeoisie, that well-drest, well-fed, moder- 

ate, if conventional-minded class, whose very content was ana- 
thema to the discontented Bolshevik. But now comes a Bolshe- 
vik writer, A. Borissoff, who tells with disgust and indignation of 
the appearance of a new bourgeoisie in Russia, which is “‘cun- 
ning, impudent, ignorant, stops at nothing, lacks all moral re- 
straint, and has no cultural traditions.” In a Russian newspaper 
issued at Berlin, the Novy Mir, this informant goes on to say: 


“‘The new bourgeoisie is seldom a member of the old bourgeois 
class. Usually it is a former small shopkeeper, a usurer, a saloon- 
keeper, a traveling salesman, perhaps a professional gambler, 
or one who deals in stolen goods. As I have already said, he has 
no cultural traditions, he has not even that little resemblance of 
external culture which the old bourgeoisie had acquired. . . . 

“‘Without contributing to life in Soviet Russia either material 
values or cultural, or possessing even elementary ‘virtues’ of 
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A WISER AND A SADDER JOHN. 


Tino: “Come over here.” 
Joun Buu: “Never again!” 
—The Daily Express (London). 











ordinary decency, the new bourgeoisie represents a purely 
negative force in the economic and cultural sense. 

“Crude, impudent, tasteless, primitively greedy, it is a source 
of moral decomposition and cultural savagery. 

‘‘Notwithstanding the primitiveness of these vulgar new- 
comers, they are already becoming a great force in Soviet 
Russia. They subordinate to themselves separate parts of the 
Soviet apparatus, they make the Soviet officials serve them—not 
the nation—that is, betray the country. The Soviet apparatus 
under the pressure of the bourgeoisie suffers such changes in its 
functions as to become substantially anti-Soviet.” 


One of the most shuddering indictments brought by this Bol- 
shevik writer against the new bourgeoisie is that it “fights the 
Soviet government by means of bribery” and ‘“‘buys the mate- 
rially insecure and morally unstable portion of the Soviet 
bureaucracy.” This is sad enough, in the view of some, but 
what is to be thought of a Bolshevik who laments the annihila- 
tion of the old bourgeoisie, and remorsefully wishes they had 
never vanished from Russia, for the writer argues: 


“The entire economic policy, in so far as it affects industry and 
trade, depends upon the legalization of the bourgeoisie, which 
performs definite normal functions in the economy of the Soviet 
Republic. Of such a bourgeoisie there is only the smallest repre- 
sentation. There is need for this representation to expand and 
increase, and it probably will thus grow in the atmosphere 
created by the new policy of the government.” 




















A WARNING AGAINST EYE-GLASSES 


M. Gould, an eminent authority on eye-strain, in 

American Medicine (New York). By ‘‘eye-glasses”’ he 
means any lenses that are not steadied by bows. In other words, 
spectacles should always be preferred to nose-glasses. And even 
when spectacles are worn, the lenses should be properly cared 
for—something that Dr. Gould says few 


\ WARNING against all eye-glasses is given by Dr. George 


of the head, the weight of ribbon, the slipping of the springs, ete, 
—an optical farce! 

“The nasal triangle upon which the eye-glasses are clamped 
causes a change of the lenticular axes according to the weight 
of the eye-glasses, the moisture of,the skin, the motions of the head 
the shape of the nasal bridge, the drag of the cord, and other eon- 
ditions, so that the displaced axes of the lenses are constantly 
changed. : 

“The whole affair thus becomes a tragical 





persons know how to do. He begins by 


farce, so far as physiologic optics and 





reminding us that the objects of eye-glasses J ma 
and spectacles are to increase or sharpen 

vision, to lessen, prevent, or cure eye-strain, 
and to avoid the diseases caused by it. And 
yet he believes that nearly all of the eye- 
glasses and many spectacles in actual use are 
often injuring the eyes and general health of 
the wearers. He continues: 


“Tn view of the fact that many of such 
glasses have been ordered by oculists and 
opticians, this may at first seem to be a 
- decided exaggeration. But not so! Because 
all of us know that, warn, urge, advise, and 
repeat, however frequently and earnestly we 
may, to keep the lenses in proper position 
and perfectly polished, however illustrated 
with handkerchief or lens-cloth—it will 
usually go for naught. However frequently 
and emphatically the urging, they may return 
to report ‘glasses of no use,’ ‘ean’t wear 
them,’ ete. If one asks for an illustration of 
how they do it, such patients may use the 
bare fingers, or a dirty or dusty handkerchief. 
Few can understand that the lenses are 
smudged by the slightest touch against the 








HOW NOT TO DO IT. 


the relief of eye-strain are concerned, 
The patient pays for the wretched tools 
which often increase his suffering and ineffi- 
ciency. It is neither good business, good 
medicine, nor good morals. The _preserip- 
tion or sale of such tools should be ad- 
judged as malpractise and subject to heavy 
penalty. 

“Some patients pinch a roll of skin above 
the bone, causing a wobbling of the lenses 
with every movement of the head or eyes 
and there ensues a jerking and dancing of 
the image, imperfect images, and amblyopia, 
according to the manifold tasks demanded, 
the conditions of illumination, the size and 
placing of the object, ete. The demand of 
the eyes and brain is, therefore, for spectacles, 
only and always, where eye-strain exists. At 
least in the great majority of cases we should 
tell patients that if they will not wear spec- 
tacles for the constant daily work, we can not 
in future continue to prescribe. There are 
plenty of others who will gladly receive them 
as patients. 

“It is usually less harmful to wear no 
glasses than to wear those that do not cor- 
rect the ametropia. An astigmatic axis 








lashes or lids in putting them on. The big, 
round lenses now in stupidity-fashion, more- 
over, strike the cheeks, nose and eyebrows, and are at once smeared 
with sweat and vapor. There is no limit to the rage for the wrong 
ways and tools to treat eye-strain. Still another bad way is to rub 
the lenses so hard that they are made semi-opaque by a thou- 
sand scratches which destroy transparency. If we fail to get at 
least one way successively practised, we fail in duty to the pa- 
tient’s vision and health. And foggy, moisture-laden atmos- 
phere, in factories, homes, and sometimes out-of-doors, will at 
times make the job still more difficult. 

“One rule should, therefore, be unexceptional: Abolish eye- 
glasses and order only spectacles. All useful lenses have optical 
eenters, and it is only by means of the temple-pieces of spectacles, 
eurved behind the ears, that accurate and constant adjustments 
are possible. If we lose our patient, let him (or her) go with 
goodly warnings, repetitive and explanatory, begging at least that 
eye-glasses shall be used only for distance, company, party, and 
going-to-meeting occasions. Vanity and migraine are old friends, 
and vanity decreases—sometimes—with age, and surely with 
years and suffering long and well combined.” 


The extent of the morbid, popular mania for ill-fitting eye- 
glasses may be judged, Dr. Gould says, by the examination of 
photographs reproduced in the Sunday supplements. It would 
seem evident, he goes on, even to a blacksmith, that something is 
decidedly wrong, and that the glasses must be harmful, not help- 
ful tools to the wearers. He proceeds: 


“To oculists who know about astigmatisms, and their réle of 
ill if the axes are misplaced, there is no doubt about the matter. 
The worst of the fashions is that of the sillies, who dangle a long 
black ribbon from one side of their eye-glasses, which displaces 
the axes of the astigmatism of the lenses from 20 to 30 degrees, 
according to several quickly changing conditions, the movements 


misplaced is worse than no correction what- 
ever of the astigmatism. As worn, evye-glasses 
almost always decidedly change the axes as determined by the 
conscientious oculist and his scientific trial-frame.” 





SHALL WE TEACH ELECTRICAL ARITHMETIC ?—There 
is no good reason, thinks The Electrical World (New York), why 
the elementary facts on which the calculation of electric service 
bills is based should not be taught in the publie schools along 
with the other weights and measures taught in simple arithmetic. 
It says: 


“In school textbooks the pupil is taught to deal with common 
weights and measures and the methods of computing the cost 
of the various articles that he must buy or sell in everyday life. 
Excepting the avoirdupois units of weight and those of linear 
measure, it is questionable whether any of these units enter into 
the daily life of the American family so fully as the units of 
electrical measure do. The engineer who allows his mind to dwell 
on the intricate foundation on which the system of electrical 
measurements is built may be inclined to declare that teaching 
the subject is impossible. But no one will deny that great good 
would result from a better popular understanding of such units 
as the watt and kilowatt, the watt-hour and kilowatt-hour and 
the horsepower. The calculation of the large majority of service 
bills is based on the use of these units in combination with simple 
arithmetic. 

“The introduction of tables and examples showing how 
the kilowatt and kilowatt-hour are developed by the use of 
appliances and how these quantities enter into the service bill 
would be a powerful facter in placing the electrical measure- 
ments in which the public is most vitally interested in the same 
familiar light that from long habit has come to surround other 
units of measure.” 
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EATING ON THE GO: THE MOVING-PLATFORM LUNCH. 





OWATER TANK: THIRD RAIL: MOTO! 











PLANT INDICATIONS OF OIL 


HE IDEA THAT SUPERFICIAL INDICATIONS 

ean be relied on to some extent in prospecting for petro- 

leum, and in particular that the character of forest 
growth may be relied upon for this purpose, as stated recently 
in The Engineering and Mining Journal, is not favored in a press 
bulletin of the U. S. Geological Survey (No. 475), entitled 
“Hints on Oil Prospecting.’”” Where surface conditions are 
reliable, they are geological, we are told; and in most cases the 
oil itself is visible, either as a film on water, or in the pores of 
strata. Under the subhead ‘False Signs,” the bulletin gives us 
this information: 


“It is often said that a country ‘looks like oil’—that is, the 
surface gives the speaker the impression that it must be underlain 
by oil. This remark means only that the country looks like some 
other oil-producing region which the speaker has visited. The 
surface appearance of a region, however, means absolutely 
nothing as indicating the presence of oil, for oil may occur under 
a surface of any kind, from the orange groves of California to the 
alkali plains of Wyoming; from the ice-encireled hills of Alaska 
to the sun-blistered table-lands of Utah. And, similarly, in 
many regions where the surface is of exactly the same type as 
that in certain oil-fields there is not a drop of oil. Some men de- 
clare that a guide to oil may be found in the vegetation—the 
trees, bushes, grasses and flowers. But oil is found as abundantly 
in the treeless plains of Kansas or the Gulf coast as in the pine- 
covered ridges of Pennsylvania and West Virginia or the ‘black- 
jack’ and hickory covered hills of Oklahoma.” 


In a letter to Tue Dicest, Paul S. Reed, of Tulsa, Okla., has 
this to say of the pine tree as an indication of the non-existence 
of an oil-field: 


“In January of this year the El Dorado, Arkansas, field was 
brought in. The Busey well threw a stream of oil, over twice 
the height of the derrick, which painted evergreen trees black on 
all sides. 

“The field which has been developed at E] Dorado during this 
year has been a big one, extending over ten miles and produc- 
ing a great volume of oil. The latest estimates which I have 
seen place this production at close to 50,000 barrels a day. 

“The Mexia, Texas, field, brought in during the spring of this 
year, is located in a forested region of the same kind as that at 
El Dorado. This is a field with a production estimated at close 
to 50,000 barrels a day. 

“It has often been said that you can not find oil where there 
are pine trees. This delusion may have affected wild-catters 
more than is realized, and asa result it is likely that evergreen 
regions have not been tested as much as others. It does not 


appear that the pine is a tree that tells where oil is not.” 





AN EAT-AS-YOU-GO LUNCH ROOM 


HE CAFETERIA in its latest form obviates the neces- 

sity of walking past a counter to select your food and 

be ‘“‘checked up” by the cashier. You may do all 
this now while sitting comfortably at your table, which is car- 
ried slowly along on a moving platform. This happy device 
is the invention of Lazarus Muntean of Highland Park, 
Mich., and it is described and illustrated in Plant-Restaurant 
Management (New York), which gives credit to Science and 
Invention (New York). Besides providing the novelty of 
traveling along as you dine, Mr. Muntean’s scheme is one for 
serving a large number of people in a minimum of time. We 
read: 


‘In the first place, Mr. Muntean’s scheme calls for one or more 
loops of a moving platform, to be driven by electric motors or 
otherwise, and which platforms encompass the kitchen depart- 
ment, as the accompanying illustration shows. In the kitchen 
we find the necessary ice-boxes, steam-tables and ranges, etc. 
The victuals are supplied to the serving-counters in front of Which 
the diners move at their tables, by means of moving conveyors, 
as shown in the illustration. The patrons sit down at the first 
empty .table that comes along, and either consult a menu to be 
found on each table, or have already consulted a menu at the 
entrance of the restaurant. The inventor has provided means 
whereby special dishes can be ordered when the patron first 
enters the restaurant, so that they will be ready when he arrives 
before the proper department service counter—meats, vegetables, 
pies, ice-cream, ete. A small personnel is required only to dis- 
pense coffee and tea and keep the shelves of the serving-counter 
filled with food.” 


The moving platform arrangements can be built in different 
ways to suit the requirements of different-sized restaurants and 
different numbers of people to be served during the rush hour. 
The table and chair platforms may be hooked up in trains, or 
they may also be joined to form a continuous platform or chain 


of tables. The writer goes on: 


‘Of course the speed at which the tables move is slow so that 
the patrons can easily pick up the dishes they desire. After 
passing the last serving-counter, the diners pass before the 
cashier's desk, where they pay for the amount of food they have 
selected. The diners may sit at their table and travel around 
the cireuit until they have finished their meal; then if they desire 
any more food, they select it and pay for the same when they 
make the second trip past the serving-counters and cashier. 
Soiled dishes are transferred to endless belts which carry them to 
electric dishwashing machines in the kitchen. 

‘The individual dining-tables which move along on the plat- 
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Courtesy of ““The Iron Trade Review,"’ Cleveland. 








TWO VIEWS OF THE SAME SHOP, BEFORE AND AFTER THE WALLS AND MACHINES HAD BEEN PAINTED WHITE. 


The white paint is said to prevent accidents. Note that the work on the tab'e and in the machines appears in sharp contrast against the white surfaces. 
It is said that pure white surfaces are not objectionable from the standpoint of glare, unless an unusually strong direct natural light is present. 








form are most ingeniously designed. Each table is fitted with 
an electric lighting fixture and shade, as well as electric motor 
operating a fan. 

“In the center of the table the inventor provides a fountain 
from which ice-cold drinking water may be drawn from the 
spigot, the ice and water being contained in a compartment 
under the platform. The drinking-water system is operated 
by an electric motor-driven pump. Thus, if the diner wants 
a breeze, he has but simply to push a button and the fan 
starts up, or if he wishes more light he clicks on the lamps in 
the electrolier. 

‘‘Necessary electric current is supplied to the motors and 
lamps on each table through a third rail and contact shoe ar- 
rangement, as the drawing clearly shows.” 





CHANGING OUR MEDICAL SUPERSTITIONS—Drug 
superstitions are dying out and are being replaced with others, 
such as psychoanalysis. This statement is quoted from The 
Prescriber, apparently with approval, by The Medical Record 
(New York), which is, however, inclined to think that, ‘‘super- 
stition”’ aside, drugs are more valuable and more efficient than 
ever, altho their value has somewhat depreciated in the 
minds of the medical profession. What is needed, in the view 
of this journal, is to reorganize the whole system. As it sees 
the situation: 


“*For considerable time there have been those who have denied 
to all but a very few drugs any real therapeutic virtues, while 
there are cynics as to the merits of drugs, and there are even 
yet drug nihilists. 

“Moreover, there have sprung up within recent years various 
other methods of treating disease and conditions of ill-health, 
such as vaccine therapy, radiotherapy, and lastly those much 
overrated methods of diagnosing and treating certain affections, 
psychoanalysis and psychotherapy. All this at a first glance 
would seem to imply that belief in the efficacy of drugs in 
the treatment of disease has diminished. Perhaps, however, 
when the matter is looked into more closely it will be realized 
that it is not the use but the abuse of drugs that is on the 
wane. Drugs are not out of date, but, on the whole, are more 
efficient than ever. What is required to place drug therapy on a 
sound basis is to reorganize the entire system, to weed out those 
that are useless and sometimes even dangerous, to improve and 
perfect those which have proved themselves of true value. 
Drugs also to exert their best effects must be prescribed with 
more or less exact knowledge of their action, and especially 
must be furnished with discretion. It is sometimes the fault of 
the physician that drug therapy fails.” 


ACCIDENTS DUE TO FATIGUE 


CCIDENTS MAY HAPPEN TO WOFKERS simply 
because they are overtired. Elimination of fatigue is 
therefore one of the most vital of safety measures, we 

are told by Frank B. and Lillian M. Gilbreth in a paper read 
before the National Safety Council in Boston and printed in 
The Iron Trade Review (Cleveland, O.). Shop welfare study 
of all kinds, including that of the elimination of eye-strain 
by proper coloring, and that of ascertaining the easiest and few- 
est motions necessary to accomplish a given item of work, 
tends directly toward the reduction of fatigue and is hence an 
important measure of accident-prevention. Dr. and Mrs. 
Gilbreth lay great stress on the efficacy of white paint, which 
they greatly prefer to the “battleship gray”’ or other neutral 
tones now generally used by manufacturers for machine tools or 
metal-working equipment. These were chosen to reduce glare, 
but after some years of study the authors are convinced that 
white is the better color for such purposes. We read: 


‘Fatigue study is the first step in safety work. It lowers the 
number of accidents, decreases the wastefulness of operating 
methods and therefore lessens the number of problems that must 
be considered. 

“The problems of fatigue and of safety bear a peculiar relation 
to one another. Fatigue causes accidents, while fear of accidents 
causes fatigue. 

“Rest periods, chairs for work and rest, and other means of 
improving the conditions of work have an aspect of accident 
prevention as well as of fatigue prevention. 

‘*The importance of proper lighting often is underestimated. 
Too much emphasis cannot be laid on the old-fashioned idea of 
‘light from the left side for right-handed workers.’ ‘White 
paint and white walls everywhere’ should be not only a slogan 
but a law. The belief in ‘neutral tones’ of interior paint is 
founded on a fatigue amateur’s guess and not on the results of 
research. wd 

‘The method of finding the one best way to do work, which isa 
fundamental part of the science of management, has been thor- 
oughly worked out and is identical to the methods of minimizing 
fatigue and reducing the number of accidents. Habit, so long 
considered a cruel master, now is realized to be the mosi user: of 
helpers; automatically or firmly established habit niay become 
dexterity and, finally, skill. 

‘* As far as possible, useless, inefficient and ill-directed motions 
are discarded, and the sequence of necessary motions is deter- 
mined, so that the body can perform these with least effort and 
fatigue and the largest resulting wages.”’ 
























WHY AND WHEN WATCH-SPRINGS BREAK 


ATCHMAKERS BELIEVE 

eause watch-springs to break. Investigation by S. R. 

Williams, of Oberlin College, Ohio, reveals the 
interesting fact that more springs do break in summer, the 
season of electric storms, than in winter, 


that thunder-showers 
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increase of temperature. At any rate the ideas are frequently 
worthy of further investigation as the following may well 
illustrate. 

“Inquiry among a number of those engaged in the business 
of watch repairing reveals a persistent notion that the electricity 
present during a thunder shower is accountable for a large num- 
ber of mainsprings snapping during and immediately following a 

thunder-shower. 





when few or none occur. He believes, 
however, that electricity has nothing to 
do with the breakage, which is caused 
by rust, due to moisture, and promoted 
by high temperature. This belief is 
confirmed by laboratory experiments, 
which also show that oiling is effective 
in lowering that amount of breakage. 
“Oil your watch-springs,” ought there- 
fore to be good advice, provided there is 
any way of doing this without clogging 
the delicate mechanism. Mr. Williams 
reports his results in Schoo! Science and 
Mathematics, beginning his article with 
a mention of some other odd trade 
ideas that seem to have foundation, 
altho, as held, they are erroneous. He 
writes: 

“Blacksmiths have an idea that if the 
red-hot end of an iron bar is suddenly 
plunged into water, while the other end 
is held in the hand, that the smith can 
notice a very rapid and perceptible in- 
crease in temperature of the portion held 
inhishand. In other words, they believe 
that the water very suddenly drives the 
heat from the hot end to the cooler one. 
Curiously enough, careful investigation 
of this idea was made by two depart- 
ments of physies of leading universities 
of this country and quite independently 
they could not find, by sensitive in- 
struments, the changes which the black- 


TESTING THE 








Courtesy S. R. Williams, Oberlin College. 


WATCH-SPRINGS. 


“To ascribe this breakage to electric- 
ity may be ruled out at once, for the 
mainsprings are coiled in a metal barrel, 
which in turn is inside of a metal case. 
and the combination makes absolute pro- 
tection against any electrical disturb- 
ances. Magnetic effects were looked for, 
but none could be discovered. 

“Through the courtesy of Messrs. 
Herrick and Shreffler of Oberlin, Ohio, 
and Mr. Chas. H. Savage of Elyria. 
Ohio, they allowed a search of their 
records to be made and the number of 
mainsprings replaced each month was 
recorded over a continuous period of 
five years, 1915, '16,°17,’18 and ’19. In 
curve A is shown the composite for the 
five years as taken from the records of 
Messrs. Herrick and Shreffler, while 
eurve B shows the average number of 
thunder-showers per month over the 
same five years. Curve C shows a sim- 
ilar study from the records of Mr. Savage 
of Elyria, Ohio. There seems to be a 
real connection between these curves. If 
electricity and magnetism are not the 
causes, what is? Moisture is the obvious 
answer, and so the next study was an ex- 
perimental one, in which the breakage of 
pieces of watch-springs under tension was 
observed when they were in a moist 
atmosphere and when they were in a dry 
one. The results seem very conclusive. 

‘‘A watch-spring was cut into pieces, 
each alternate piece being thrown in one 
pile and the others in another pile. These 
were put ina state of strain by bending 
them in a small loop and holding the ends 








smiths seem to pretty generally recognize. 

“Again, there is a belief among many 
barbers that a thundershower dulls their razors and that special 
attention must be paid to sharpening them after the thunder 
and lightning. 

“It is well to remind ourselves that a blacksmith named Arstall 
once conceived the idea that an iron rod would change its 
length, if magnetized. He spoke to Joule, a prominent physicist 
of England, about it, who became sufficiently interested in 
the suggestion to test it and found, indeed, that such was 
the case. 

““While the explanations offered by the trades for their ideas 
are not always supported by scientific reasons, there are funda- 
mental principles 


together by a clamping device. One set 
of springs was then placed in a jar in 
which a vessel of water was located and the other set of springs 
was placed in a similar jar but with a vessel of calcium chloride 
present to keep the air inside the jar dry. Both jars were sealed 
air-tight. They were observed fora period of time, and the number 
which broke in each jar was recorded. The results of a number 
of different tests are given in the following table: 


Sample in Days under No. broken No. broken 


Exp. No. each jar observation in dry air in moist air 
1 22 7 0 
2 28 52 0 17 
39 41 0 10 


“The moisture 
therefore seems 





back of them 
which show why 
they persist in 
the minds of 
those who believe 
inthem. For in- 
stance, in the case 
of the iron rod 
whose heated end 
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DO THE THUNDERSTORMS BREAK THE 


to be the main 
cause of the sea- 
sonal breakage. 
Investigation of 
the springs under 
a compound mi- 
croscope showed 
minute rust spots 
at the points 
where the springs 
had broken, indi- 
eating that mois- 
ture had promoted 
rusting there 
which had broken 
the skin effect of 
the spring. Once 
a crack starts the 
rust then works 
in, causing still 
greater weakness, 
and it breaks.”’ 
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SHAKESPEARE RECREATED BY A WOMAN 


WOMAN RUSHES IN where men have feared to tread. 
Will Shakespeare has proven too much of a theatrical 
nut for his own sex to crack, but he is shown up in a 
four-act drama by one of England’s young ladies of the pen. 


in the flesh by men and women who have built up lovingly in 
their minds some picture of their country’s greatest poet, a figure 
all the more bewitching, because he is one of history’s secrets,” 
What she did was this: 


***Will Shakespeare: An Invention’ was produced 





at the Shaftesbury Theater. That it could satisfy 
everybody could never be hoped, but it will satisfy 
very many. Miss Dane attempted the impossible 
with high courage, and she has written a play that 
will live. 

“The program begins with an author's note: 
‘This play does not claim to be true to history. It 
is no more than an attempt to suggest the nature of 
the experiences which went to the development of 
Shakespeare’s genius.” Miss Dane has indeed 
snapped her fingers at history with a flourish. 

‘Shakespeare has sent a play from Stratford to 
London, and Henslow comes down to claim him 
for the Court. He goes, breaking Anne Hathaway's 
heart. At the Court, he meets and loves Mary 
Fitton, the dark lady, and she plays Juliet when a 
boy fails. But Mary Fition has an affair with 
Marlowe, and Shakespeare pursues her to her meet- 
ing with Marlowe at Deptford, and it is in a fight 
between the two poets that Marlowe is stabbed by 
his own hand. The Queen hears of the scandal, 
banishes Mary from Court, and Mary goes out; 
there are other men, and she has heard of Shake- 
speare’s wife. Then Shakespeare is left with his re- 
morse, his burned-out embers of passion, his wolfish, 
devouring pessimism. The Queen prescribes a 
remedy. Let him work. 


The play is thus seen to be ‘“‘pure fantasy, and 
one must honorably accept the convention and not 


boggle about dates and facts.’”” But— 


“She who takes this high hand must justify her 
daring and face a more searching test of poetic 
truth than the humbler pedestrian folk who abide 
by the chronicle. This Shakespeare had stature of 
spirit. Mr. Philip Merivale, who played the part, 
made him big, but not a giant. And there was so 
much left out. He had no humor. True, that at 
the close he played to receive that gift. But Shake- 
speare did not need to supplicate half-way through 
his career for the boon of laughter. That surely 
must have been his from birth. 

“Nor was this Shakespeare sensual, driven to 
frenzy alike by the fascination and the horror of 
physical love. He struck one as good, possest of 
a moral logic, wholly modern and quite un-pagan. 
He was weak and given to wrestlings with conscience, 








From ““The Sphere,’’ London. 
SHAKESPEARE AND MARY FITTON 


Juliet, and is captivated by Shakespeare's genius. 








The “Dark Lady of the Sonnets” has come to the dressing-room after playing 
In the inset is Punch's picture 
of the Bard of Avon after being told by Queen Elizabeth to get on with his work. 


like a Puritan. Was the real Shakespeare really so 
haunted as this one by the presence of his deserted 
life? 

‘“Miss Dane has not accepted the idea that 
Shakespeare’s passionate love of love and passionate 
loathing of love sprang both from his esthetic 
emotions and not from an ethical instinct. Her 








And she seems to have emerged with something of a triumph for 
Shaw has attempted Shakespeare in a “‘one- 
“*Many 


her intrepidity. 
act squib,”’ as a Manchester Guardian reviewer puts it. 
write Shakespeare plays for the study, in the safe knowledge that 
they will never be acted.’’ Miss Clemence Dane is the woman 
of courage who “must have written with a fair confidence that 
her Shakespeare would take form upon the stage, and be judged 


Shakespeare was concerned more with the rights and 
wrongs of his love than with its beauty and its ugliness. Yet 
Miss Dane had only two hours and a quarter (exclusive of 
pauses) to reveal the inost many-sided man that ever lived. She 
could not do all. What she did, she did well. Would that the 
players had done as as well for her as she for them! 

“The play is in verse, often inspired, always dignified. And 
it was gabbled for the most part, not spoken.” 


“Honorably accepting” this lady’s convention does not come 
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so easily for Punch, who, personated by “O. S."—Sir Owen 
Seaman?—finds some things against his gorge: 


“One may be permitted to sympathize a little with Miss 
Clemence Dane’s Shakespeare (as distinguished from the real 
one) in his resolve to escape to London from bis exigent Anne 
(Miss Dane’s again). But he needn’t have done it—and in fact 
the real Shakespeare didn’t do it—before she had had time to 
bear him a child. And he needn’t have behaved to her like an 
insufferable boor, flinging her age in her face and reminding her 
that the advances had been on her side. (‘Did you not look at 
me as tho I were God?’ says this offensive prig.) 

“One never got over that ugly picture. And one’s opinion of 
the fellow was not improved by his obvious insincerity when, ten 
years later, he was informed of the mortal illness of the son that 
he had never set eyes on. Ah! (he tells us) had he but known 
that the child was a boy, how he would have cherished him! And 
yet he had never had the curiosity to inquire about the sex of 
this infant whose advent, and the probable date of it, had been 
very frankly diseust before he deserted his wife. 

“ Actually, as everybody knows, Shakespeare did not leave 
Stratford to make a career in London till after the birth of his 
first child (a girl) and subsequent twins (including the boy 
H&imnet). So that his hasty and total desertion of his wife is a 
pure figment of Miss Dane’s lively imagination. I hope I am 
not pedant enough to resent the perversion of history for stage 
purposes; but, if you must pervert it, it is just as well that you 
should not make it appear that your object is to bring your 
hero into contempt. 

“There may be some excuse for presenting on the stage the 
private life of lyrical or first-personal poets whose work betrays 
no delicacy in regard to self-revelation. But the dramatist, by 
the nature of his art, ean not very well expose himself directly, 
and, if he knows his job, he will avoid the temptation to do it 
indirectly by projecting his own personality into his characters. 
And of all dramatists Shakespeare is the least communicative 
about his own affairs and emotions. Practically nowhere do 
we get at the man himself, except in the Sonnets, and then only 
eonjecturally. For if ‘with this key Shakespeare unlocked his 
heart,’ as Wordsworth asserts (‘Did Shakespeare? If so, the 
less Shakespeare he!’ retorts Robert Browning), he still contrives 
to leave one guessing. One is tempted to question Miss Dane’s 
sense of proportion when she relies for the romantic interest of 
her play upon the vague evidence supplied by the Sonnets, which, 
after all, were only the by-play of a working dramatist.” 





CHICAGO’S UNLETTERED STATE—The young and eager 
spirits of Chicago may thank the town for at least one small 
vehicle of expression,” says Mr. Henry B. Fuller, in the New York 
He refers to Poetry, a Magazine of Verse, that 
Its loneliness has never been 


Evening Post. 
serves a wider field than Chicago. 
so brought home to us before: 


““Chieago, for a community of three millions, is astonishingly 
lacking in organs of opinion, whether general or specifically 
literary. Where are the weeklies, monthlies, quarterlies proper to 
a metropolis? Trade journals are indeed multitudinous, but 
even newspapers are few; and some of these latter prefer to 
treat literature (and the arts in general) with a business-like 
bluntness as news, and others as gossip, with an excess of smart 
chatter. In some fields Chicago still does little for the support 
and refreshment of the human spirit. Meanwhile the town, in 
all its welling variety, is bursting the bounds set by editorials, 
‘features,’ and news stories. There are finally other things to 
say, and young minds to say them. Certain small theatrical 
enterprises, certain small coteries of radicals, certain small 
advances on the part of ‘society ’—all these have helped make the 
local mind more pliant and more self-confident. Space is not the 
first of youth’s demands; place, rather. Our poetical practi- 
tioners are learning how to express, within set limits, a wide 
variety of things: their city, with its beauties and blemishes, its 
ideals and its lapses; the wide Middle West, conscious of its 
growing—indeed, its preponderant—importance in the develop- 
ing life of the nation; America itself (even if but sporadically), 
with some reference to man and his destiny, as an individual or in 
the mass; their own young selves, with their various egoisms and 
generosities; finally, and importantly, a pure estheticism, with 
man and man’s practicalities minimized by an idealizing youth 
that is not yet ready to hake itself down to the common level 
of life’s prose. That always arrives soon enough.” 





FRANCE’S GREATEST LIVING COMPOSER 


LONG WITH MARSHAL FOCH, France's greatest 
soldier, we ‘“‘have with us’’ Vincent d’Indy, France’s 
greatest composer. It is suggested that the coincidence 

is not accidental nor its propagandist value unforeseen. These 
purposes are given a sharper test by the presence of Richard 
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FRANCE'S MUSICAL WIZARD, 


Who respects tradition, but is also so advanced in musical expression 
that French audiences have hissed him-——Vincent d'Indy. 











Strauss, Germany’s greatest composer, and it can not be denied 
that there is more limelight for the latter. Another fact is 
pointed out by Mr. Krehbiel, the New York Tribune's music critic, 
and that is that we hear barely nothing from Dr. Strauss be- 
sides his own compositions, whereas Mr. d’Indy draws his 
programs impartially from the world of music, including Mozart 
of his late enemy country. Mr. Vincent d’Indy is one of the 
founders and present head of the Schola Cantorum of Paris, an 
educational institution, as Mr. Krehbiel describes it, which 
**began as the conservator of ancient tradition in respect of the 
performance of the Gregorian Chant, but has come to be looked 
upon as the exponent of advanced thought in French music. . . . 
also the significance of the Schola Cantorum at the present time 
lies quite as much in what it has done to preserve the old as to 
make propaganda for the new in music generally as well as in 
specifically French music.””’ Mr. Krehbiel reviews Mr. d’Indy’s 
position here among us: 


‘This circumstance may have determined the character of 
the program which M. d’Indy presented at the two concerts, 
which had an archaic character at the beginning and after dis- 
closing works by two of his pupils ended with the latest sym- 
phonic creation of M. d’Indy himself. If propagandism entered 
into its purpose (a thought which is at least invited by the 
presence of the composer in America at this juncture) it was at 
least propagandism of a more liberal spirit than that represented 
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in the concerts thus far given under the direction of Dr. Richard 
Strauss, for thus far the latter has brought forward only music 
of his own composition, except at the concert of last Tuesday, 
which was given for the purpose of exploiting a singer new to 
the United States; and these exceptions were two arias by 
German composers. M. d’Indy’s list, on the contrary, con- 
tained a composition by Claudio Monteverde, an Italian; 
Mozart, a German; Michel de Lalande, a Frenchman who was 
in the service of Louis XIV and died nearly two hundred years 
ago; and three contemporary Frenchman, himself included.” 


Much was said during the war about our slavish dependence 
upon German musi¢ and lack of curiosity about the tonal ex- 
pressions of other nations. Now that we are at peace again 
it is easy to see who are most active in trying to guide our com- 
placent footsteps. Dr. Strauss’s ‘‘program’’ music seems to 
offer no trying problems for our 


classic formularies are monotonous, what shall be said of the 
ceaseless reiteration of such cheap and vulgar devices? 
“There are pages of splendid music in M. d’Indy’s ‘On the 
Shores of the Seas’; music which sprang from noble emotions and 
is caleulated to evoke noble emotions and uplifting fancies in the 
listener. But has he sounded ‘The Tranquillity of Light’ or 
‘The Joy of the Deep Blue’ or ‘Green Horizons?’ Are there 
blue and green pigments in music? Dalliance with smiles in 
musical analysis is as old as the hills—so is the notion that sound 
and color are correlated. Has such correlation ever been made 
intelligible? Does the tone of the oboe resemble any color in 
the solar spectrum? Or the bassoon or trombone? Colors, 
odors, tastes, sounds, arouse emotions, sometimes definite 
emotions, in some persons, but the emotions are individual, not 
shared by all. 
‘“‘When all men are made over the same psychological last, 
perhaps a musical composer will paint the red-headed woman 
whom Strauss said to Mottl he 





present comprehension. It is 
the established mode every- 
where, among the French and 
Italians, too, as we are led to 
see: 


“The compositions by M. 
d’Indy’s pupils and associates 
were an orchestral dirge, ‘To the 
Dead,’ by Paul Le Flem, and a 
movement from a suite with 
the general title ‘Evocations,’ 
ealled ‘The Gods in the Shad- 
ows of the Caves,’ by Albert 
Roussel. Much, overmuch, 
elaboration, harmonically and 
instrumentally, of themes not 
worthy of so much labor, 
might be said in description of 
the two works; or, more sen- 
tentiously, ‘Much ado about 
nothing.’ However, consider- 
ing them in relation to some- 
thing that has come to us 
recently from Italy, Germany 
and England, it is possible to 
see in them one element de- 
serving of commendation. The 
Frenchmen (let us now in- 
elude M. d’Indy as disclosed 
in his new work) still believe 





THE LINK BETWEEN ENGLAND AND BERLIN. 


According to the film, it was the monk Rasputin who passed on the 
word that brought about Kitchener's end. 


had pictured in ‘Don Juan.’ 
Until then we must perforce 
remain blind, or deaf, or auric- 
ularly sightless to the blues and 
greens of M. d’Indy’s ‘ poem.’ ” 
° , 
To give another report of the 
Frenchman, we quote from the 
editorial comments of the 
Musical Courier (New York). 
After speaking of Strauss, and 
. iad ° 
declaring “that the strange 
genius of the man _ reaches 
every one with whom he comes 
in contact; his cerebral vibra- 
tions are irresistible,” the 
writer turns to the other: 
‘**Last Thursday and Friday 
a French gentleman, composi- 
teur de musique, stood up at 
Carnegie Hall and conducted 
the New York Symphony 
Orchestra. He was Vincent 
d’Indy, and in several respects 
he made one auditor think of 
Richard Strauss. Like the 
latter, d’Indy is a stage figure, 
slim, dignified, self-contained, 
imperturbable. Again, like 
Strauss, he goes at the business 











in logical and symmetrical 
strueture—M. d’Indy needed 
not to be hesitant about calling his ‘On the Shores of the 
Seas,’ a symphony, for a free symphonic form, exprest in the 
arrangement of themes, their development and a succession 
of moods, obviously hovered over him during the work of 
composition. In all the pieces, we found the obsession that the 
scenes, or imaginings from which the composers proceeded, were 
accepted by them as the contents ef their music. To them they 
may have been so, but they needed not to be to a single one who 
listened to them. M. Le Flem’s piece, being a lamentation, may 
have been an evocation of grief greater than individual dolor, but 
M. Roussel’s could be called an evocation of vanished gods, seen 
as shadows in a vast cave only by a listener willing to surrender 
his ear and fancy into the hands of a literary guide. M]. Roussel 
may have felt while composing his work as if he were a Dante 
who had placed his hand in that of Virgil, but to us he was 
neither the great Florentine nor the greater Mantuan. 

“In one respect the music of pupils and master stirred the 
demon of curiosity within us. Why do so many latter-day 
pieces begin in the depths? Why do their themes emerge from 
grumbling tubas and muttering double basses, like primal 
organism wriggling out of primeval, primordial protoplasmic 
slime? Great heaven! Are we never again to have a com- 
poser make a proclamation as Brahms does in his third sym- 
phony? ‘All at once and nothing first, just as bubbles do when 
they burst.’ When a contrasting second subject is necessary, 
why does it present itself in the form of a frivolous dance, and 
why must this dance be made silly or macabre by the tones of a 
xylophone? Wood aleohol has done mischief enough of late. 
Must there be an infusion of it in every piece of music, even in 
tonal visions of the limitless sea, with its mourning eternal and 
its smiles innumerous? In the glory of every sunrise? If the 


in hand without visible dis- 
play of emotional disturbance, 
but gets splendid results from the band under his command. To 
complete the analogy between the two men, d’Indy was an artistic 
‘revolutionary’ early in his career, was attacked as an ‘enemy’ of 
art, and in the end prevailed as a master spirit and to-day is con- 
sidered eminently safe and respectable, musically speaking. Walter 
Damrosch led the orchestra in a fanfare as d’Indy stepped on the 
stage. In Paris he frequently was greeted in former years with 
eatealls and hisses. Tempus fugit, and so does the idea that com- 
positions not written in the method or spirit of those already exist- 
ing and accepted must necessarily be insincere art creations and 
bad musie. D’Indy led his own néw symphonic poem, ‘On the 
Shores of the Sea.’ All is serene, lovely, poetical, sunshiny, 
translucent. Soothing and brightly colored music it is, but also 
highly imaginative and orchestrated with a delicate and sure 
hand. The listeners liked d’Indy, liked the work, and liked the 
way it was played. Their applause made all that clear. The 
rest of the program, indicative of the visitor’s scholastic tastes 
was typically French, typicadly refined, typically stimulative.” 

The reviewer for Musical America had some of Mr. Krehbiel’s 
difficulties with color significances of sound, saying: ‘‘ The essen- 
tial element of this new work is its obvious effort to correlate 
color and tone. Whether, if it bore another title—say, ‘From 
the Summit of the Years’—it still would suggest depths of green, 
is debatable. Even with the program notes before the eyes, the 
‘deep blue’ of the second movement and the ‘all-envelopiag 
green’ of the third, seemed to the writer much the same. How- 
ever, you either believe in a definite relationship between colors 
and musical effects, or you don’t.” 
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KITCHENER’S DEATH IN THE MOVIES 


NE OF THE MYTHS of the Great War seems to have 
been thoroughly exploded, and the instrument of its 
destruction has gone up in the general conflagration. 

It is a movie film in England that set out to show just ‘‘How 
Lord Kitchener Was Betrayed.” The whole story is branded a 
myth and the film has been barred by the War Office, for all 
that one of the actors for the camera was a one-time 
secretary of Lord Kitchener and latterly his biographer. The 
film had but one showing and that before 


impression was by no means favorable. Admiral Sueter 
protested against the claim put forward in connection with 
the invention of the tanks. Several members of Parliament 
strongly objected to the claim made that the story told was 
authentic, and none liked the idea of mixing up a sensational 
story of such a kind with the name of one of the Empire’s 
greatest soldiers. One speaker even went the length of saying 
that the exhibition in public of such a film was a scandal that 
should not be tolerated. A lady, understood to be the sister of 
the late Field-Marshal, exprest her abhorrence of a film which 
showed a British officer betraying his trust. General Von 
Donop, who said he had worked in close association with Lord 
Kitchener during the war, was indignant at 
what he described as a travesty of the true 





a large audience supposed to comprise none 
but members of the two houses of Parliament 
and their friends, for whom a private exhibi- 
tion had been arranged. Many objections 
followed the representation, one from 
Lord Kitchener’s sister. In the London 
Daily Telegraph is an account of this singular 
happening, and a summary of the film 
story. Thus: 


“It had been rumored beforehand that the 
Government was opposed to the film being 
exhibited in public, and the ostensible object 
of yesterday’s exhibition was to obtain the 
opinion of members of Parliament as to 
what justification there was for such alleged 
hostility. Much stress was laid on the abso- 
lute authenticity of the story told by the film 
in its main details, and it was noted that 
Sir George Arthur, Lord Kitchener’s confi- 
dential friend, played personally in the film, 
and that extracts from his life of the great 
soldier were thrown on the screen to explain 
much of the action. For these and other 
reasons the audience yesterday was in a very 
critical mood, and followed all the incidents 
depicted on the screen with sustained 
attention. 

“The film opens with the departure of Lord 
Kitchener for Egypt, 1914. We see him em- 
bark on the Channel steamer at Dover. Then, 
just before the vessel casts off from the quay, 
a special messenger from the Prime Minister 
dashes up, and Lord Kitchener returns to 
London to take up the reins at the War 
Office. Thereafter various scenes display the 
awakening of Britain’s manhood and the 
magic growth of the great armies that were 
to save civilization. Up to this point, in spite 
of the fact that not sufficient care has been 
displayed in many details, such as uniforms 
and so on, there is not much that a layman 
can object to, if one excepts a few of the sub- 








THE FILM KITCHENER. 


Portrayed by Mr. Fred Paul, 
but not to go beyond the ar- 
chives of the War Office. 


facts, as well as at the whole tone of the film. 
He said he had often discust the tragedy of 
the sinking of the Hampshire with Lord 
Jellicoe. Altogether, it may be said that 
the general impression left on the audience 
was that the film is objectionable from sev- 
eral points of view and not very interesting 
or well constructed. The French Government, 
it was stated, had asked to be supplied with a 
copy for the State archives.” 


Following the published account of the 
film exhibition is a letter in the London 
Daily Mail from an apparently authentic 
source giving what must be the officially 
accepted facts of the great warrior’s death: 


“To the Editor of The Daily Mail: 

“‘Sir—May I confirm your statement that 
the story of espionage in connection with the 
loss of the Hampshire and Lord Kitchener is 
a piece of silly fiction? 

“Tt is practically certain, however, that the 
mines which the Hampshire struck were those 
of U-75 (a large German submarine mine- 
layer carrying 36 mines), and not of the 
Whiten mine-field laid by the Mewe farther 
to the westward. 

**U-75 laid her mines on May 29 as a pre- 
liminary part of the Jutland operations, which 
were based on the idea of the German Fleet 
showing itself in the North Sea and enticing 
out the British Fleet, which was then to be 
attacked by submarines lying off the Ork- 
neys, Moray, Firth and Forth for the purpose. 

“The plan miscarried, so far as the sub- 
marines were concerned, and they returned to 
Germany on June 1. 

**Lord Kitchener arrived at Scapa on June 5. 
In ordinary circumstances he would have sailed 


by the east side of the Orkneys. But a 
strong northeasterly gale was blowing. . . . 
“On account of the gale Lord Jellicoe 








titles, which may not be considered in the 
best of taste by some persons. In one 
the definite claim is made that the whole idea of ‘the greatest 
invention of the war,’ the tank, was conceived by Lord Kitchener 
on September 5, 1914, and carried out by Captain Bede Bentley, 
who makes a momentary appearance on the screen in person. 

“The ‘great betrayal’ is shown as the work of a German 
woman, the widow of an English officer, killed in the early days 
of the war. She apparently discards mourning almost im- 
mediately, and is seen at a fashionable modiste’s buying clothes 
she cannot afford. The tempter steps in, in the guise of a 
suave German agent, who offers to pay her well if she will act 
asaspy. She consents without much reluctance, and eventually 
worms out of a young English officer who is to accompany Lord 
Kitchener to Russia all the details of the journey. ‘The German 
agent who employs her thereupon exclaims, before he despatches 
the news abroad, ‘The war has been won, and won by a woman.’ 
Rasputin is shown in the wireless room at Tsarskoe-Selo ap- 
parently communicating the information to Berlin. Orders 
are immediately sent out for the torpedoing of the Hampshire, 
and the young officer whose indiscretion is supposed to have led 
to the tragedy is drowned, as well as Lord Kitchener. 

“On the completion of the exhibition, which lasted nearly 
two hours, those present were invited to express their opinion 
about the film. It was immediately obvious that the general 


decided to send him up the western coast—an 
eleventh-hour choice which in itself rules out 
the possibility of espionage, for the mines were laid on May 29 
and the choice was made a week later. 

‘‘The Hampshire struck a mine and was lost. 

‘The rest of the mines were discovered as soon as the weather 
moderated. They were laid deep in a strong tideway and in a 
normal sea the Hampshire would have passed over them. 

Atrrep C. Dewar (Capt. R. N., retired). 
Caledonian U. 8S. Club, Edinburgh.” 

The War Office, according to the New York Herald, has 
disposed of the claim of the woman, Elbie Boecker, who “ boasted 
to any willing listener that she received 10,000 marks for the 
information of Kitchener’s impending departure for Russia. . . . 
Elbie Boecker was sentenced four weeks before the Hampshire 
sailed, and before arrangements for the trip had been made, 
to two months’ imprisonment and expulsion for violating rules 
regulating alien enemies. The fact that she was never at large 
after May 8, 1916—the Hampshire sank June 5—effectively 
disposes of her claim that she was arrested on suspicion after 
the sinking of the vessel and deported on account of her suspected 
share in the disaster.” 
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CHRISTMAS AS A DAY OF PRAYER FOR DISARMAMENT 


ELEBRATE CHRISTMAS DAY by “rooting”’ for the 

Arms Conference, suggests Edward S. Martin, editor, in 
Harper's Magazine, declaring that the thing to do, if pos- 

sible, is to mix the two proceedings, for until the Conference, or 
some succeeding one, makes a satisfactory performance, Christ- 
mas is apt to be a waning festival, and unless there is an infusion 
of the season’s spirit into its work, ‘‘the results are not likely to 
meet the situation.”” Prayers for the success of the Conference, 
which has as its aim ‘‘ Peace on earth and good-will to men,” were 
offered up in every church in the land the week before the 
deliberations began, and recently every post of the far-flung 
Salvation Army joined at a 


atmosphere that will sustain its hope and encourage its best 
thoughts and best efforts, that will be a great service. It has a 
better chance than the Congress at Versailles because the war is 
far away and the consequences of it are better understood and 
the immediate future can be much better calculated.”’ 


All forward-looking people, then, we are urged, should work 
together for the success of the Conference, and especially the re- 
ligious people. ‘Everybody should get over the idea that religion 
is something apart from knowledge and not practical. Religion 
is not a thing apart. All knowledge belongs to it, and it belongs 
to knowledge, and is a supremely important branch of it.” All 

the more valuable, then, are 





certain hour in a similar peti- 
tion to God. Following the 
example set by the evangelical 
churehes of Rome, Ga., the 
Federal Council of the 
Churehes of Christ in Amer- 
iea has suggested that con- 
gregations everywhere observe 
Christmas Day by holding a 
second concert of prayer and 
by sending to their respective 
Senators and Representatives 
in Congress an urgent appeal 
to use their influence for the 
reduction of armament. Fur- 
ther evidence of world sup- 
port for the Conference is not 
lacking. No less than in 
America, the churches in 
Great Britain and Japan, we 
are told, have sent up, and are 
sending up, petitions in its be- 
half. Pope Benedict, as an 
ardent advocate of peace, has 
warmly commended the pres- 
ent movement, and is praying 
for its success. It seems 
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LOVE AND HATE. 
—Morgan in the Philadelphia Inquirer. 


the facts which make for con- 
fidence in religion, and in its 
power to rescue the world 
from its present plight. Mr. 
Martin assures us: 


Hl? uP THERE 
YOURE 
STEALING 
MY LIME LIGHT. 


**The very pith and essence 
of religion is the belief in an 
invisible world to which our 
visible and material world is 
related by the closest ties, and 
out of which it is possible to 
get help in the solution of our 
earthly problems. That is the 
sort of help we need for the 
Washington Conference, and 
the call for universal prayer at 
the opening of it was an in- 
stinetive recognition that that 
help is needed. We want 
spiritual assistance. So much 
anybody of intelligence will 
admit. Anybody who thinks 
wil] concede that materialism 
has made a mess of the job of 
managing this world and that 
we need an infusion of what 
might be called spiritualism 
into the management, if we 
are to salvage what is left. 
But where do they expect to 








then, as Mr. Martin says, 

that “‘we all know that we need peace on earth, and we all know 
and are constantly reminded—particularly on the quarter day, 
when some of us have to pay a tax—how much we need it. We 
all know, or begin to realize, that we won’t get it except at the 
price of good-will to men.’”’ No less a spirit of earnestness is 
required now, when we want peace, than was needed when we 
went to war, and the world is looking to the Conference and to us 
for salvation. So— 

“It is constantly put up to us that we are an indispensable 
part of the machinery of the modern world, and that unless we 
recognize our importance and our duties, and function as we ought 
to, there is no assurance that civilization can recover from its 
recent setback. Not that it will die; it can hardly perish; but it 
ean be put back a long time, and if civilization is so put back, 
make sure that we shall be put back with it. We shall not fcrge 
ahead on our own account after failing in our duty to the rest of 
mankind. National progress does not come out of duty slighted, 
but out of duty met and fulfilled. We can not skulk, we can not 
shirk, and hope to get anywhere. Skulking and shirking are not 
even good for business. . . . 

““We can do a great deal from the outside. The atmosphere the 
Conference works in is very important. If we can create an 


get their spiritualism—their 
spirituality? Is it a product 
of the material and visible world that they are so concerned 
about? No; it isn’t! It isa product of the spiritual and in- 
visible world, about which so many good and valuable people 
have only vague and timorous ideas, and no belief positive 
enough to accomplish what they would. They want spirituality 
—something to temper the selfishness of men, but the price of it 
is belief—an urgent, practical belief in a spiritual and invisible 
source of the spirituality that they want, and they can not pay 
that price. They have not got it.”’ 

However, some have this spirituality, and ‘‘they are, as 
usual, the hope of the world, and should be the best. helpers 
of the Conference. It is they, perhaps, who can furnish its 
inspiration.” And on whether the Conference secures this help 
and inspiration depends whether it will be successful—a serious 
task for the Church and religious workers to realize, for after all, 
believes the writer: 

‘‘Our best hopes for the Conference and for any radical im- 
provement in the methods of conducting human life on this pianet 
are, frankly, religious hopes, based on the birth we celebrate at 
Christmas, and the ministry and the teachings that followed. 
If there is not enough in Christianity to save our present edifice 
of civilization—enough wisdom, enough illumination, enough 
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DRILLING FUTURE TEACHERS AND REFORMERS AT THE WOMAN'S 


One of several Christian institutions which are helping downtrodden Eastern women to achieve an economic and social status. 
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CHRISTIAN COLLEGE OF JAPAN AT TOKYO. 








power—then the outlook is far from bright, for other means have 
been tried repeatedly in past ages, and there are only ruins to 
show for the civilizations they could not save. 

“No, not ruins only; but beside them an imperfect record of 
experiences. We know, in a way, the course those earlier civiliza- 
tions ran and through what processes they crumbled. In that 
knowledge we ought to be wiser than our fathers, and there is 
hope that we are. Besides all the pages of history, we have viv- 
idly before our eyes the spectacle of a war surpassing in destruc- 
tiveness any that we have record of, and proceeding out of very 
much such cireumstances and rivalries as those that destroyed in 
turn the civilizations that preceded ours. We know more clearly 
and more generally than was ever known before what lies ahead 
for us and all we have, if we can not mend the ways of human 
life. We see limitless knowledge within our grasp if civilization 
holds together long enough for us to attain it. We see destruction 
awaiting the present works of man if that growing knowledge 
takes destructive forms. We know what our case is and some of 
us know there is a cure for it. In the Washington Conference 
there is a means to make that cure practically operative. It 
belongs to us to feel then that all that we can do to make that 
conference successful is done to save our civilization from what 
befel Egypt, Assyria, the Roman Empire, and all the rest.” 


The warning goes not unheeded, for from every part of the 
country, says a bulletin sent out by the Federal Council, come 
indications that the churches do not propose to abate in any 
degree their vigorous efforts in behalf of Christian methods in 
‘*Pulpits and special meetings are still pushing 
” But to bring success to the issue 
there is needed above all else, we are told, “a new spirit in 
our international life. Penitence there must be, first of all, 
for our own past sin in thinking too much of our own rights 
and others’ dutiés, too little of our own duties and others’ 
rights. We must learn to think of our nation, not as an end 
in itself, but as a member of a family of nations under a com- 
mon Father. Our hearts must be open to the incoming of 
the divine spirit of love which alone can bring lasting peace 
The great propaganda has spread around the 
world. From Japan comes what is regarded as a remarkable public 
statement made by the Congregational churches. After stressing 
their disappointment over the general post-war conditions of the 
world and declaring their keen interest in the outcome of the lat- 
est effort of mankind to restore order to society, these churches say: 


world polities. 
the question to the fore. 


to the world.” 


“‘We reeognize this Conference for the Limitation of Arma- 
ment as one means of realizing our final purpose of complete 
disarmament, the establishing of the Kingdom of God upon 
Earth, according to the will of Our Divine Lord, the Prince of 
Peace, and we pray that this may prove an opportunity to unfold 
the future blessings of our nation. 

‘“*We would stress our belief in the vital necessity for the Chris- 
tians of the world at this time to unite their efforts in rendering 
every possible service towards making the Conference successful.” 


CHANGING WOMEN INTO HUMAN BEINGS 


OR THOUSANDS OF YEARS WOMAN in the laggard 
countries of the Far East has been little more than a beast 





of burden, a creature without a soul; but, under Western 
influence, this condition is now reported to be changing, and al- 
ready in China and Japan the women are trying to keep pace with 
their Western sisters in obtaining an economic and political 
status. In China the women are successfully rebelling against 
the ancient custom of foot-binding, and in India the wailing 
against child marriage and the degradation of women in the lower 
ranks of society no longer goes unheeded. To Christian colleges 
established by foreign missionary societies a large part of the 
credit for this leavening in the great mass of ignorance seems to 
be due, for, as we are told, they are affording valuable assistance 
in the great reformation which the Orient is now undergoing. 
Before the war, writes Mrs. Henry W. Peabody in the Missionary 
Review of the World, there were three or four experiments in higher 
education for women, all under denominational direction. It 
was found extremely difficult, however, for any one denomination 
to provide proper buildings and sufficient equipment, and the 
women’s boards of foreign missions decided to cooperate, with the 
result that it is beeoming possible to provide adequate, standard- 
ized, well-equipped institutions. Yenching College, at Peking, 
which is affiliated with the Imperial University, 
leavening institutions which is said to have a particularly striking 
According to a booklet prepared by Mrs. Frame, 
Peabody, the 
“in administration, in education, 


is one of the 


history. 
formerly acting president, and quoted by Mrs. 
women graduates are active 
medicine, literature, as religious workers, social workers, lecturers, 
in social reform, as home missionary pioneers in distant, lonely 
fields, as Y. W. C. A. secretaries.”” Moreover— 

“In a hundred ways their patient endeavor is helping their 
sisters to meet the new social complexities and changes with 
dignity and intelligence. But none the less constructive is their 
work as home-makers and mothers. Comrades of their husbands, 
everywhere they work together, quietly weaving a strong fabric 
of community life out of the patriarchal family life of the past 
and the democracy of the present. To leaven the new social 
order is surely the greatest work of Christian education. All 
the direct or indirect training Yenching can give her students, 
whether by courses in Education, Sociology or Home Economics, 
in society or in class organizations, by debates and plays and 
pageants, by athletics and music and social service, to develop a 
spirit of initiative, poise and considerate cooperation, counts in 
this. 

‘*Leaders in constructive patriotism, in Christian social service, 
in education, literature, journalism, in molding the new social 
order—these, then, are the answer that Yenching tries to give 
to the clamoring needs of China, the part she tries to play in 
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preparing the alert young womanhood of North China to do its 
share with vision and distinction.” 


_Ginling College, at Nanking, which opened its doors in the old 
home of Li Hung Chang in 1915, and is, therefore, looked upon as 
“one of our war babies,’ has “already made a good record,” 
and “‘many preparatory schools in East and Central China are 
sending up their girls, who will go back with their college degrees 
and their thorough training to build up the missions from which 
they came. They will also take important positions as educators, 
writers, doctors, reformers, teachers, in the new educational 
system of China.” Other colleges listed by the writer are one at 
Tokyo; one at Lucknow, affiliated with Allahabad University; 
another at Madras; and the Vellore Medical Missionary School, 
about four hours south of Madras. The college at Madras, 
opened in 1915, is, we are told, an international experiment in 
which Great Britain, the United States and Canada are bound 
together, and for whose maintenance twelve boards are united— 
six in Great Britain, five in the United States, and one in Canada. 
A plan of campaign to build up and maintain all these institutions 
is now being promulgated by all the cooperating boards, in which 
are included Baptist, Christian, Congregationalist, Canadian 
Methodist, Canadian Presbyterian, Lutheran, Methodist, Pres- 
byterian, Reformed Church, and Methodist Episcopal, South. 
They are begun on a great venture, for, as the writer says, in 
India— 

“There are many millions of women and there are so few 
doectors—not one to a million. With child marriage and child 
motherhood we can easily imagine the frightful conditions. 
This effort to train Indian Christian women in medical work, 
sending them out as doctors to their own women, is one of the 


most important events of this century. There is no lack of 
students. One hundred and fifty were turned away last year, as 


there was no building in which they coulé live, no eclass-rooms 
adequate.” 


CRIME DECREASING IN ENGLAND 


HE ENGLISH CRIME RECORD for 1920-1921 is 
greatly less than that for the year preceding the war, 





this fortunate change being due, we are told, to the ad-~ 


vance in education and to the generally improved condition of the 
people. It is true that the number of prisoners is greater by 
10,000 than in 1919-1920; but this may be regarded, it is said, 
as a passing phase, for which wide-spread unemployment and 
industrial unrest may be held responsible. Sentences to imprison- 
ment increased in these two years from 34,000 to 42,000, and the 
number of persons imprisoned as debtors or on civil process rose 
from 2,800 to 5,200. Male prisoners increased by 8 per cent., 
while female prisoners fell off by 2 per cent. As between 1920- 
1921 and the year before the war, however, the following table 
shows what is considered to be a remarkable improvement: 


OFFENSES 1913-14 1920-21 
INDICTABLE: 
Murder, manslaughter, wounding, ete. . 474 389 
Burglary, housebreaking, ete.......... 1,960 1,548 
Lareeny, embezzlement, receiving and 
Da tian sees 6 @ 19,126 12,995 
Non-INDICTABLE: 
ee ts tea ala e\6 ot.ace 4c ¥ a 8,666 3.312 
Sg cnt noc actns a00.4.0.9 51,851 8,752 
Police regulations, offenses against... .. 8,661 1,948 
Poor law, offenses against............. 4,275 1,222 
I co, ene cn. 66k ' 0 0 a 7,952 2,958 
Begging and sleeping out............. 15,019 2,539 


This is an extraordinary decrease, says the New York Times, 
informing us that 


“The Commissioners attribute it to various causes—better 
education, better working conditions, higher wages, larger savings, 
temperance, war pensions, juvenile courts, the disappearance of 
the extreme destitution of the days before the war. The Governor 
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Decembe . 


of Durham Prison, speaking of first offenders, whose number was 
18,000, compared with 45,000 in 1913-14, says: 

***A new stamp of offenders has sprung into existence. Men 
and women of respectable antecedents and parentage, in regular 
employment and in no respects associated with the criminal 
elass, are taking to serious crime (embezzlement, fraud, false 
pretenses, housebreaking and robbery) with astounding facility.’ 
He disputes the theory that lawlessness learned in the war js 
responsible for these crimes. The proportion of women amon 
these offenders contradicts that theory. It is more probable 
that many who have been used to ‘big money’ and can no longer 
get it, steal to provide themselves with luxuries and amusemenis 
to which they have grown accustomed. On the other hand, some 
men who learned motor-mechanics in the war are given to break- 
ing into garages and stealing motors. There is a sort of adventure 
about this crime; and the men who practise it are ‘usually intelli- 
gent and of fairly good education.’”’ 





THE GLITTER OF BAHAISM 


BDUL BAHA, “SERVANT OF GOD,” and head of the 
At doctrine of universal fellowship, is dead, but, as 
the Charleston Gazette observes, ‘there will be no falling 
off in attendance at the churches devoted to worship of the great 
moralist who was born in Nazareth and whose birthday the world 
is preparing to observe.” All religions are said to come from the 
East. Bahaism sprang up in Shiraz, Persia, where the son of a 
wool merchant, a young man of genius called the Bab, in 1844 
broke away from Islam to preach an “‘all-embracing gospel of 
universal brotherhood.” After six years of teaching, the head of 
the new cult suffered martyrdom, and his disciples were perse- 
euted. But another man came forth to lead the movement in 
the person of Mirza Hosein Ali of Nour, who, we are told, as- 
sumed an inspired leadership and proclaimed the doctrine of a 
peaceful reunion of faiths and aspirations. He became known as 
Baha’o’llah, which means the Glory of God. He also is said to 
have been of the fiber of which martyrs are made, and he suffered 
forty years of exile and imprisonment. He was succeeded by his 
son, Abdul Baha Abbas, who has just died. In the meantime, 
says the Boston Transcript, Baha’o’llah’s “‘ benevolent, but vague 
and indefinite, doctrine or holy hope of a universal religion which 
shall replace or reconcile all the warring creeds has spread abroad 
through the earth, until its acknowledged followers are found in 
all Christian countries at least.’’ Its devotees, we are told further, 
do not find their acceptance of the Bahaist doctrine to be incon- 
sistent with their membership in existing churches. Concerning 
the ideals of the ‘‘quietist’’ cult, the Transcript says: 


‘It is a mélange of Christianity and idealistie Mohammedan- 
ism, suffused and inspired by a very glowing hope. It contains 
nothing new; it is, in the words of Baha’o’llah, ‘an ocean of gen- 
erosity manifested and rolling before your faces.’ It is a gor- 
geous glitter of intense benevolence, which derives whatever it 
has of proselyting power from its dramatization in a saintly 
personality. It is the old story of the attempted incarnation of 
an idea—the idea itself being so vaguely generous and noble that 
no one could possibly object to it. Long before the present 
movement for an international organization of peace, Baha’o’Jlah 
had proclaimed the following as one of its cardinal ‘doctrines’— 
that is, aspirations: 

***We desire but the good of the world and the happiness of the 
nations. That all nations should become one in faith and all 
men as brothers; that the bonds of affection and unity between 
the sons of men should be strengthened; that diversity of religion 
should cease, and differences of race be annulled—what harm is 
there in this? Yet so it shal] be; these fruitless strifes, these 
ruinous wars shall pass away, and the ‘‘ Most Great Peace”’ shall 
come. Do not you in Europe need this also? Is not this that 
which Christ foretold? Yet do we see your kings and rulers 
lavishing their treasures more freely on means for the destruction 
of the human race than on that which would conduce to the 
happiness of mankind. These strifes and this bloodshed and 
diseord must cease, and all men be as one kindred and one family. 
Let not a man glory in this, that he Joves his country; Jet him 
rather glory in this, that he loves his kind.’”’ 
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WO poems in the Christmas number of 
London Sphere sound the season’s 
emotion. The second one which speaks the 
harmony of the dumb beasts with the 
faith of the world is a fine appeal for 
universal sympathy. 
NOEL 
By M. M. Jounson 
“ Noél, noel,” 
Earthward fell 
Voice of Gabriel, 
Like a golden bell. 
“ Noél, noel!” 
Good tidings to tell 
To shepherds with sheep 
Upon hills asleep. 
“ Noél, noél!”’ 
Hollow and dell, 
Sweet with the spell 
Of that best knell. 


I have no sheep 

On hills to keep, 

And yet, I wist, 

I too may list 

Good Gabriel 

His tidings tell, 

And I as well 

May sing, “* Noél, 

Noél, noél!"’ 

THE HOLY STALL 

By 
There's a warm hollow in the hay 
Where the Baby Jesus lately lay, 
For Mary has taken her Child away, 


And the cattle speak with their eyes and say, 
“Where is our Shepherd Babe to-day?” 


M. M. Jounson 


Mournfully thro’ the dusk they gaze 

(Around no holy Starlight plays): 

Till for grief their rugged heads they raise 
And snort and bellow in deep amaze 

That Joseph and Mary have gone their ways. 


In stable and shed and dark city, 

Great Shepherd, on beasts have sweet pity, 
For rarely go they merrily; 

And once, o’er Thy humility, 

With fragrant breath they worshiped Thee. 


Once o'er Thy state most pitiful 

Wept at Thy side the fearsome bull, 
And gave Thee shaggy locks to pull: 
Thrust thou Thy fingers in white wool 
Of sheep, that frisked thy cries to lull. 


Here is an old legend restated in the 
New York Herald with considerable felicity: 


THE ARTIST’S SIGNATURE 
By Epitra M. Txomas 


Grieve not, to offer to some reigning power 
Though ‘tis but of the hour, 

Deeming this must we do, to make our way 
Until some Reckoning Day! 

For so it happens much the same to us 
As once to Sostratus. 

His story? Here it is in brief annexed 
Reduced from Lucian's text: 


He builds a lighthouse on a sharp fang'd reef 
Where many came to grief 

When they would enter Alexandria's Bay— 
He builds, and builds to stay! . . . 

Outside, the Pharos bore a monarch’s name 
- (Long lost of mocking Fame!), 

But mason work the marble’s face o’erlaid, 
And in some years betrayed! . 

Then, gradually, but sure, there came to light, 
Cut in the marble white, 

Another charactery, unread before, 


Unsolicited contributions to this department cannot be returned 


“T, Sostratus, this Pharos did erect 

To them who do protect 

The Mariner..." These words outstanding 
wrought 

Magic in all men’s thought, 

But most the artist's—that the maker's craft 

The last of all had laughed! 


Build to the Gods (if build we can). 
How long your name's forgot! 
Make of Obscurity a wily friend— 
Far in her shadow bend: 
Expediency—she, too, you hate so much 

Has her own salving touch .. . 

The work's your own, your signature inheres— 
O trust it to the Years! 


Care not 


_ Manuatran has had many invocations, 
but when has she been called kind as well 
as beautiful? Ina the New York Times 
is one that gives us a fresh insight into the 
heart of a great city: 


MOTHER MANHATTAN 
By Mary Srecrist 


They say that you are cruel—those who glance 
Carelessly on your haughty roofs and towers; 
They claim that you are cold and pitiless, 

That you devour the driven ones who fly 

To you for sanctuary—that you draw 

Blind youth to you, then Circe-like, destroy. 
But we, who know your every passing mood, 
We, who have sought you out of all the earth, 
Sensing your large awareness, we have found 
Within your moving throngs a shadowed peace— 
That your deep maze holds many a holy shrine. 
We know that you are swiftly answering, 

We know that you are beautiful and kind. 


Many are phantom-led and slip, dust-blind, 
Hourly from out your marts, the goal unwon;: 
Yet each has found you not unbeautiful. 

In all the world what towers are like to yours; 
So calm, uneager, self-sufficing, still? 

They say that you are cruel—those who look 
Unseeing on your unmoved, wind-swept spires; 
These have not heard your large, wide silences; 
They have not guessed your wise indifference; 
Nor have they shared your silent sorrowing 
Beneath your lilting laughter, for your tears 
You hid from them beneath a mask of smiles. 
But we, who know you, Mother, find you great, 
And we, who know you, Mother, know you.kind. 


Farry lore hasn't taken deep root in our 
folk consciousness, so while we may not 
feel the force of the picture we can still 
respond to the lesson. In the London 
Spectator, Philpott’s poem is preceded by 
this note: ‘‘A pleasant maxim of old time 
directed the gardener to leave,one corner as 
Nature planned it, for the little people. 
Thus welcomed, they might be trusted 
to show their human hosts good will, 
friendship, and service.”’ 


THE PIXIES’ PLOT 
By Epen PHILLPorttTs 


You have it, or you have it not: 

The cantle of the Pixies’ plot, 

Where never spade nor hoe shall ply 

To break that treasured sanctity. 

Touch no bloom there; uproot no weed; 
Let what will blow. 

Suffer the thistle, briar, and thorn to grow, 
The dandelion to seed. 


Though full the garden of your mind, 
Well planted on a soil that's kind; 
Your hedges gay, your borders clean, 





From wave or from the shore: 





Your seasons fair, your clime serene, 

































































Yet trammel not the Pixies’ mite, 
For welcoming 

Chance little, wandering, weary, fairy thing 
Lost in the dim owl-light. 

Still virgin, free and set apart, 

Ordain one dingle of your heart, 

Where visions home, and wing to you 

The golden dreams that might come true. 
Herein a gentler dawn than day 

Shall often break 

For foot-sore spirits, tired of reason's ache, 
And children come to play. 


| 


Tue broad highways are for everyday 
and for the multitude, but trails and half- 
| hidden paths and old woodroads are for the 
| exploring soul, as this from the Independent 
| shows so well: 

TRA'LS 


By Cuartes Warton Stork 


A trail’s a careless human sort of thing, 

| Much like a casual turn of speech. Altho 

| You can’t tell who began it or just why 

It wanders here or there, still if you're set 
To go somewhere, you'll mostly find a trail. 


You think it's like 
| An unsophisticated country girl, 

Confiding; who, taking your hand in hers, 

| With lifted eyes and berry-pouting lips, 

Will lead you guilelessly. All it wants, 

You think, is to reveal perchance a glade 

Eager with fireweed; and soft nets of fern; 

A lichened log; a shallow rivulet, 

Brown over mud, but crystal over beds 

Of pebbles, where its tiny wavelets crisp 

To silver in the laughter-dimpling lights. 

So you drift heedlessly, until you strike 

A slope. You clamber up the jagged steps 

| Of a pink cliff of granite, quickly cross 

A smooth stretch under boughs of stunted pines, 
But then meet other crags to scale, with tufts 
Of blueberries or of bristling juniper, 

When with a great lift of the lungs and soul 
You leap out on a summit, breast to breast 
With the great clouds that melt in softest blue, 
| While far below the dim earth lies a-dream 

| In veils of violet haze, and off to the east 

| The titan ocean spreads his purple cloak 

| Broidered with runic islands. 


} 





You know the trail deceived you with its air 
Of shy rusticity; you're in love, in love— 
| You that went out but for an idle walk— 
Madly in love with the informing soul 
Of what you gaze on! 
| That was where the trail 
Led you. Do you forgive it? 


| A MEMBER of the Junior Class in Hamil- 
| ton College contributes this to the Hamilton 
| Literary Magazine, and our contributor 
|thinks that spreading it broadeast “as a 
| sample of what the American undergradu- 
}ate can do” will encourage others: 


| 

TO SHELLEY 
By Cuarites Grant Loomis 
| He silently took the fleece of a dream 
| 





And washed it clean with the dust of a star; 
He wove in the fleece a lyrical theme, 
| And a mystical vision caught from afar; 
It was never a cloud that sailed the sky, 
| But a naiad’s soul all draped in a shroud; 
| It was never a luster that shone in an eye, 
| But a mirrored mind with beauty endowed. 
Be it summer breeze or a moonbeam lone, 
| New music recaught from an echo fled, 
Be it rainbow spray from a fountain blown, 
That dies in the dusk when the sun has sped, 
O’er these with the fire of impetuous Truth 
Thou reigned, sovereign guide, through an ageless 
youth. 
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OUR DOUGHBOYS’ “OLD BOSS” ON A VISIT 


ARSHAL FOCH, recently the guest of the American 

Legion on a tour of the United States, is ‘‘above all, a 

plain man, a simple man, an unaffected and un- 

spoiled man,” reports one of his hosts, who had an opportunity 

to know him at close range on his private train from Boston to 

New Orleans. The man who planned the defense of France 

**smoked a Missouri corn-cob pipe and enjoyed it.’’ The soldier 
who wrote the Armistice 


At a certain formal dinner in Paris, shortly after the Armis- 
tice, a foreign dignitary became equally overwhelmed by Foch’s 
greatness and sparkling Burgundy. He persisted in leaving his 
place at table and running up to the Marshal to wring his hand. 
He kept exclaiming: 

**Marshal, you are great. Tell us how you did it.’’ 

Foch, smiling and imperturbable, finally answered the query. 
He lifted his glass of water and bowed to his bibulous admirer. 

“By drinking this, 





terms shaved himself, us- 
ing a steady hand and an 
old-fashioned _ straight- 
edged razor. Stories 
galore about the French 
Commander came out 
through the small army 
of newspaper  corres- 
pondents who accom- 
panied him about the 
country, altho the Mar- 
shal, unlike many nota- 
bles who visit our 
shores, had no _ press 
agent. This little inci- 
dent, related by the 
correspondent of the 
New York Herald, shows 
how the Allied Com- 
mander linked our Mid- 
dle West with his France, 
in a bond of his own 
humanity: 

A woman at the sta- 
tion platform in a little 
town in Indiana had 
managed to get away up 
front, near the observa- 
tion end of Foch’s special 
train. The train paused 
less than aminute. But 
she rushed past the 
policemen and the secret 
service men to thrust into 
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genius of republican France. 








“A SAGACIOUS, KEEN-WITTED OLD EAGLE.” 


The Allies’ Commander-in-Chief, Marshal Ferdinand Foch, lately the guest of the 
American Legion, has given hundreds of thousands of Americans a glimpse of the real 
He is shown in the new photograph, reproduced above, 
as he stood at salute before Jeanne d’Arc’s statue in Riverside Drive, New York. 


my friend,”’ he said. 


“That is Foch, alert. 
serene—ready, but kind- 
ly and tolerant.” Mr. 
Darst goes on: 


This gray man of 
France millions of Amer- 
icans saw to be a sinewy 
figure, fivefeet and seven 
inebes tall and weighing 
probably 150 pounds, 
his face rugged and fur- 
rowed with lines, his 
voice ringing and clear, 
his movements quick and 
energetic. 

Those who were privi- 
leged to be with him 
on his country-wide tri- 
umphal trip found that 
Foch was always the 
same; that he was nota 
man to show one face to 
a throngin an auditorium 
and another to his com- 
panions at dinner. And 
his mood was always in- 
terested and genial. No 
one ever saw the Mar- 
shal in a bad humor. His 
perfect control over his 
mind—a control that 
sent him tosleep prompt- 
ly at night, no matter 
what had been the ex- 
citements of the day 
would not permit him to 
be abstracted or gloomy 








the French soldier’s hands 
a potted geranium. 

“*My boy died near Soissons,”’ she told the Marshal. *‘ Will 
you plant this flower when you get back home? He was a 
gardener and raised beautiful geraniums.”’ 

That night some one moved the geranium into the baggage- 
ear. Foch missed it in the morning, and made inquiries. 

“Fetch it back,’’ he ordered, when informed that it had been 
taken out of his way. ‘I shall attend to it myself, because I 
intend keeping it alive and planting it in my own garden for 
that woman’s boy.” 

He didn’t say this to reporters. None of his staff came 
running back to the correspondent’s car to tell them how thought- 
ful this Marshal was. The incident was overheard inadvertently. 
The professional press agent would have sown the story in every 
State in the Union. 

Something of a point was made by American newspapers of 
arrangements by which Foch and his party might be guaranteed 
table wine, after the French custom, during their tour. As 
a matter of fact, Foch drank no wine during his visit, and James 
E. Darst, in The American Legion Weekly, relates this significant 
story, told by members of the Marshal’s staff: 


or disturbed. 

The Marshal always left what is known in hotel parlance 
as a 7:30 eall. He rose, shaved and drest himself. Petit 
dejeuner was served after he had donned a bathrobe, dark and 
somber in hue. He invariably ate a roll or a piece of toast, 
and drank tea instead of coffee. 

Emerging from his compartment, clad in his horizon blue 
field uniform, Foch would greet everyone with a cheery “ Bon 
jour, Monsieur.”” Always the greetings—and the conversation 
—were in French. The Marshal refused to dally with English. 

If the party remained on the train, Foch turned to his famous 
black pipe. It is a slightly curved affair, with apparently tre- 
mendous possibilities, particularly when loaded with the deadly 
French tobacco that the Marshal clings to. The pipe had the air 
of being a companion rather than a solace; a sort of grizzled 
crony of many high adventures, silent, scarred and devoted. 
A ‘‘ Missouri meerschaum’’ supplanted the briar for a time, but 
beeame too vigorous and was discarded. 

Newspapers made much of the Marshal’s purported statement 
that he would abstain from winé in deference to the law of our 
land. He did so abstain, but his aides declared that as a matter 
of fact the Marshal seldom touches anything, even in France. 

On his tour, the usual day’s routine found Foch the honor 














guest at a luncheon. - There were occasions, however, when the 
party remained on the special train, whereupon Foch dined 
with his official party in his private dining-room. The Marshal 
made an exception to this rule when the train was going from 
New Haven to Providence. He suggested that a family gather- 
ing be held in the main dining-car and asked everyone to eat 
with him. During the dinner he bubbled with good humor. 
Captain Réné l'H6pital, his personal aide, went to the bag- 
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HIS OLD BOss. 


—Thomas in the Detroit News. 











gage-car and dragged out Theodora, the wild-cat kitten (or 
wild kitten, whichever it is) that Montana Legionnaires gave the 
Marshal] at Kansas City. Except for a few desultory spits, the 
kitten was complacent and Captain l’H6pital brought her to the 
table of the Marshal of France. You know the adage about the 
eat and the king. It held for the cat and the most famous 
living soldier. The cat squirmed, after she had had her look, 
and the Marshal poked a gingerly finger at her and admired 
the markings of her fur. Her purrs filled the ear. 

Incidentally, the cat will be interned as a dangerous alien 
in the Paris Zoo, with a tablet telling the world that the Legion 
presented it to the Marshal. 

This particular meal, like all the others, found Foch sparing 
of appetite. He favored American soups and plain roasts. The 
familiar legend “ All kinds of pies,”’ failed to intrigue his interest. 
He took to ice-cream like a farm-boy. American food seemed 
to make a hit with him. He had been offered the privilege of 
bringing his own chef, but he refused to do so. The meals were 
Broadway Limited standard, and the Marshal and the rest of 
the French party demonstrated their approval. 

The Pennsylvania Railroad made up the special train that 
carried the party, and Pennsylvania officials arranged the rout- 
ings and made the way easy and comfortable. On the road’s 
famous Horseshoe Curve in western Pennsylvania an amusing 
incident occurred. Foch noticed a large number “57” on a sign- 
board, advertising a brand of pickles. He asked Pershing its 
significance. Pershing got as far in his explanation as the word 
“piekle’’ and was stumped. A Frenchman in the party advanced 
the theory that the word should be ‘‘peekle.’’ Foch got it. 
He was delighted with this sample of American advertising 
enterprise. 


Foch is credited with revising “‘our national opinion of him” 
during his eight weeks’ stay. Americans, says Mr. Darst, had 
heretofore thought of him as a stern and implacable warrior— 
eurt, cold, efficient. But— 


His stay among us showed him to be pre-eminently huaman— 
not a thinking machine, but a man of family and friends and 
warm sympathies and ideas. 

Crowds saw him alert and quick, reminding them of a 
sagacious and keen-witted old eagle. The movements of his 
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lead were quick and birdlike. At functions he studied the 
persons about him, and evidently based his speeches on the mood 
of the listeners. Foch spoke extemporaneously, except on a 
few occasions. His poise was always superb; he had himself well 
in hand. When he alighted from trains, amid bustle and con- 
fusion, he noted carefully the moves of those with him and 
quickly fell in with their directions. 

The humanity of Foch was shown by his interest in children; 
not the politician’s kiss on the cheek, but the kindly old man’s 
affection for the latest generation to step into this old world of 
ours. The same real affection was exhibited whenever a poilu 
in his baggy blue uniform greeted the Marshal. When he 
landed at Battery Park, New York, he spied two uniformed 
French veterans in the outskirts of the crowd. Foch left the 
frock-coated ring about him and went to the sidé of his own men. 
He grasped their hands, and tears ran down their cheeks as 
their old C. O. wished them well. 

The great leader is intensely religious. All have heard the 
stories of his refuge in prayer when days were darkest. A 
devout Roman Catholic, Foch always attended mass, usually 
choosing the simplest service. At the same time, his liberality 
impelled him to the utmost regard for the religious convictions 
of others, and his demeanor was intensely respectful no matter 
what the form of ceremony at which he was present. 

Foch traveled light. Two locker trunks and a pair of 
suiteases were all he required. His uniforms were the horizon 
blue field attire and the dress uniform of a field marshal. 

The Marshal was seventy years old on October 2d, but he 
looks not more than sixty. His health on the trip was excellent. 
In the early stages he did not even have a cold, altho he was 
subjected to all the rigors of our changeable November weather in 
all parts of the country. His personal physician, Dr. André, 
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LIBERTY'S DEFENDER GREETS OUR LIBERTY BELL. 

Marshal Foch visited most American shrines and places of historic 

interest, during his tour of the country, and is credited with standing 
the strain very well, in spite of his seventy years. 











who was by the Marshal’s side throughout the war, accompanied 
him. 

What chiefly interested Foch? Every distinguished visitor 
to our shores has this question fired at him as he comes up New 
York harbor. The conventional answer is ‘tall buildings and 
the American girl.’ Now, the Marshal has a mathematician’s 
interest in great buildings and the average man’s eye for a 
pretty girl. But his tastes are broad and varied. 

The great steel works at Homstead, Pa., were immensely 





interesting to him. Colonel Frank Parker, who accompanied 
him on the trip, said that Foch asked more questions there than 
at any other spot—what was the daily output, how were the 
men treated, what were their hours and wages, how did they 
live, how long did they last? 

Always was the Marshal interested in people. He was a 
student of the characters of those about him on the trip. In 
a surprizingly short time he knew the faces of everyone and 
bowed pleasantly when he ran into them, either on the train or 
away from it. He commented frequently on the youthful 
appearance of Americans and their genius for large enterprises. 

**T ean understand the greatness of the American doughboy 
after seeing his parents and his wife,’’ he burst forth enthusias- 
tically one day. 


WHEN THE IRISH GOVERNMENT WAS RUN 
“ON THE RUN” 


r ' “QHERE is a story, mostly untold, of what the people 
of Ireland did, without firing a single shot, to set aside 
the rule of England. There were plenty of shots fired 

by Irishmen, of course, in the period that preceded the Anglo- 

Irish agreement, and a great deal has been written about these 

fighters. Behind the Irish “army” however, there was a “hide- 

and-seek” sort of Irish government. Its attempt to run the 
country while the British.Government was still very much “‘on 
the job,” constitutes “‘a comedy without bloodshed, an ex- 
travaganza without violence,” in the words of Samuel McCoy, 
who calls it ‘‘the strangest story I ever heard, and found to be 
true.” The actual attempt of the Irish to govern Ireland goes 
back, says Mr. MeCoy, to September, 1919. It was then that 

“the job of conducting a brand-new nation began, in a land 

where there was already a government in full swing, and possest 

of all the machinery of government.” Writing in Leslie’s Weekly, 

Mr. MeCoy goes on to givea brief history of this anomalous 

enterprise, now recognized as the legitimate Irish Government: 

Three million Irish people had made up their minds that they 
would have none of that other Government. They had elected 

a Congress of their own (they call it Dail Eirann) in December, 

1918, and from this Congress their governmental cabinet was 

formed in the following spring. The delay was due to the fact 





that thirty or more members of the congress had been kept in * 


English prisons until then. 

The first thing the cabinet did was to appoint a ‘commission 
of inquiry into the resources and industries of Ireland.” 

You might ask why this was done. Surely, you say, the 
English Government has had plenty of time in which to examine 
and report on the resources and industries of Ireland. Yes, it 
has. It has appointed commission after commission, has issued 
report after report. It has cataloged everything. 

But—and this was a very large ‘‘but’’— 

The people of Ireland weren't satisfied with these reports. 
They wanted their own experts. They maintain that they can 
develop their own coal-fields, peat-bogs, water-power and agri- 
eulture far more satisfactorily than they have been developed 
under English rule. They knew that to make a new survey of 
their own of all these things would require years, but, they said, 
we should worry about time. We are here to stay! 

So the commission got to work at once. Its first job has 
been to make an exhaustive survey of the coal resources of Ireland. 
The job took two years. The report has just been published. 

The total coal resources of Ireland, anthracite and bitu- 
minous, are estimated at two billion tons. Previous estimates 
placed them at half a billion tons! 

The people of Ireland use very little coal for domestic pur- 
poses. They depend upon peat fuel, which grows at their door- 
steps. If you want a fire, you simply step outside your own 
door and carve a chunk of fuel out of the ground. Therefore, 
at the present rate of Ireland’s consumption of coal—about 
5,000,000 tons yearly—the coal deposits of Ireland, if the Irish 
survey is accurate, will supply the nation for 400 years to come. 

Until this report, the Irish had always believed what En- 
glish and Welsh coal operators had told them—that they must de- 
pend upon imported coal. It may be true the Irish coal is not 


of as high quality as that of coal-exporting nations, but, at the 
worst, they figure, it will be cheaper to mine and use it in Ireland 
than to import coal. 

There was not much of the 


All that is needed is capital to mine it. 
dramatic about this work 
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of the commission—altho one might mention that when jt. 
went to hold its sessions in Cork in the city hall, a detail of 

British soldiers at once swooped down upon the building and 

drove them out at the rifle’s point; and that when the members 

of the commission then withdrew to another building, they 

were chased out of that place also; and that since then it has 
collected all its statisties by dint of evading the vigilance of “the 

Military.” 


Imagine “‘that dignified body, the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission of the United States, skipping about by back alleyways,” 
suggests Mr. McCoy, ‘“‘in order tu conduct hearings without in- 
terruption from a body of scrapping Marines!’’ However— 


The Irish commissioners proved that it could be done. With 

dry humor, their official bulletin remarks: ‘‘For some time this 

obstruction continued, but the commission found little difficulty 
in circumventing the attempts to render its efforts abortive.” 

The gleeful game of hide-and-seek was well on its way. I used 
frequently to meet young Darrell Figgis, the secretary of the 
commission, on the streets of Dublin. Figgis, who collated the 
reports of the coal experts for publication, had been arrested so 
many times by the British for his political opinions that they 
had grown tired of arresting him. And it was easy to “spot” 
him, too—be being adorned with a flaming red ‘beard which he 
refused to sacrifice under any circumstances. Figgis is the origi- 
nator of The Figgisian Theory, which is that empires must 
tremble before a bold front. 

Elusive and triumphant as a mosquito, the Commission 
collected data and reported on the Irish dairy industry, the 
breeding of dairy cattle, the manufacture of industrial alcohol, and 
on the sea fisheries of Ireland, in addition to its report on the coal- 
fields; the British giant all the while making tremendous wallops 
at the pesky mosquito and striking heavily on thin air. 

This was all well enough, but it didn’t satisfy the 3,000,000 
Irish who wanted their own government to get going, and get 
going quick. 

So they instituted their own law courts. 

If there was any one thing which rubbed the Irishman against 
the grain, it was that he could never enjoy a legal fight with an- 
other Irishman without taking it into a court which was not of 
Ireland’s creating. ‘‘The British law courts, more than any 
other British institution, brought home to Irishmen the fact of 
British rule.” 

“We'll soon change thai!” said Mr. Austin Stack, 
confident grin. 

The mere fact that Austin Stack was behind the bars of a 
British prison when he made this cheerful prediction dis- 
couraged neither himself nor any of his constituents. 

Austin Stack is the husky chap who captained the famous 
Kerry football team years ago when it licked every football team 
in all Ireland—and there seem to be more football teams in 
Ireland than in all America. 

When he was arrested for his political opinions he was Minister 
or Home Affairs in the Irish Republican Government. The 
proposed establishment of Irish courts, in rivalry with the British 
courts in Ireland, fell within the province of his department. 
These courts were decreed by Dail Eirann in June, 1919, but 
not untii May, 1920, after the veteran football star had made a 
sensational dash out of prison, were the details of the scheme 
worked out. 

Try now to visualize the conditions under which this ap- 
parently mad project was to be carried out. 

There were, on an average, 3,000 British soldiers and con- 
stables, the latter operating as troops, in each county in Ireland. 
They held the stone barracks in a hundred different centers; 
they swept along every country road in armored cars and 
armored motor trucks. There was not a public building in 
all Ireland in which a ‘‘rebel’’ meeting could be openly held. 

Were the Irish overawed for a moment? 

Well, in May, 1920, Austin Stack announced that national 
arbitration courts were to be set up immediately by the Irish 
themselves; and, at the end of the following month, a land 
settlement commission (to decide all disputes about land) and 
a system of civil courts with jurisdiction in criminal cases were 
simultaneously established. Every Irishman might choose be- 
tween them and the British courts. By the end of August, 1920, 
the new system was in full operation all over Ireland. 

The British Government, of course, did their best to break 
up these rank infringements on their legal prerogatives. But 
even tho they were “‘underground,”’ the people patronized the 
Irish courts to such an extent that the British courts convened 
in empty halls. 


with a 
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Ho, for the merry Christmas-tide 
The bells and the glistening tree! 

The thrill of the gifts and a dashing ride 
And the dinner with Campbell's for me! 











3 A Merry Christmas to all! 

And a feast as happy as the day, with the laughter 
of children for its music, sunny faces on every side 
and a table smiling with all good things! Campbell's 
Soup, of course, to give the dinner its first spark — 
spoonfuls of hot and savory deliciousness, inviting 
your most genial mood. 


Campbell’s Pea Soup 


brings the glow of early springtime to your winter's 

day —the delicate, enticing flavor of dainty, fresh, 

young peas, the sweetest on the vines. Rich country 

milk, smooth creamery butter, spices added with the 

nicest care delight the palate and satisfy the appetite. 
s A soup that gives the touch of luxury to introduce 
a your dinner. 


E 21 kinds 12 cents a can 


Camptell, Sours 
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LUCAS, E. V. LIFE AND WORK OF EDWIN 
AUSTIN ABBEY, R. A. With two hundred 
iNustrations. 2 — New York: Charles Scrib- 
nec's Sons. $35.00 
No adequate impression, in small space, 
ean possibly be given of the richness of these 
two volumes—both in color of personality, 
and in wealth of pictorial value. As a 
biographer, Mr. Lucas has accomplished 
an agreeable if difficult task; he has traced 
the whole history of art in America and 
England during the time Abb -y flourished, 
and he has had access to correspondence 
which is graphie and distinctive in style. 
Mr. J. S. Sargent has lent a hand in the 
choice of pictures which have been repro- 
duced in de lure fashion, thus making of 


this book an art treasure as well as a} 
Elsewhere, at some future | 


i 
the | 
|come as a vindication of a misunderstood 


literary asset. 
time, we will mcre lengthily detail 
record of Abbey’s life; but except to em- 
phasize again the beauty of the illus- 
trations, including Abbey’s Boston work, 
his Harper drawings, and his coronation 
eanvas, it will be impossible to do more 
now. Lovers of beautifully made books 
should seek these rare volumes which will 
enthrall them for hours. 


ROBERTSON, SIR WILLIAM. From Private 
to Field-Marshal. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin 
Co. $5.00. 


Here is a fascinating narrative of personal 
rise and adventure, which might well be a 
fit companion volume to Admiral Fiske’s 
reminiscences, ‘“‘From Midshipman to 
Rear-Admiral.’”” The book not only gives 
a graphic panorama of military conditions 
in the British Empire confronting an am- 
bitious young soldier, but it reeords, as 
well, the development of the military 
machine, under the influence of modern 
invention. It carries the reader through 
many punitive expeditions, through the 
South African War, and, in valuable com- 
ment, through the Great War, when Sir 
William became Chief of the General Staff 
and Chief of the Imperial General Staff. 
The pen portraits of such men as Kitchener 
aiid Foch illustrate the writer’s quick 
perception of character, and his frank 
comments on the _ short-sightedness of 
England’s war policy, together with his 
fearless emphasis of the lessons to be 
learned from the conflict, make of the 
second half of this book an invaluable 
commentary on military history during the 
war. The volume is well printed, and 
earries a series of entertaining photographs. 
STONE, MELVILLE E., FIFTY YEARS A JOUR- 

NALIST. Garden City: Doubleday, Page and 

Company. $5.00. 

No better book could be adopted for 
study in our schools of journalism than this 
autobiography by the former General 
Manager of the Associated Press. There is 
no flourish in the writing; it is in itself a1 
excellent piece of journalism, showing the 
editorial type of mind. Mr. Stone has 
recorded the incidents in his rise as a 
newspaper man; but inore than that, he 
has traced the growth of modern journal- 
istie ideas. as they came to him in the 
middle west, when he worked with Victor 
Ivanson. You get, in these pages, a first- 


hand analysis of the press, a frank analysis 
of the value of news, and of how best to 
guther it; you also are given a near view of 
the way in which papers are established, 
and the features which constitute their 


making or undoing. From news gathering 
to news service, out of which came the 
Associated Press—Mr. Stone holds the 
interest of his reader, not by his style, but 
by the value of his material. He was a 
wide traveler, and a canny interviewer of 
people from the Pope to the Czar; in that 
way he assured his foreign services. He 
likewise had a fascinating coterie of friends 
at home, like Eugene Field, Bill Nye, 
George Ade, and others. So that ‘Fifty 
Years a Journalist’”’ is not merely a record 
of journalistic methods, but a record of 
friendships as well. 


bata ae ge BE JOSEPH P. WOODROW_WILSON 





I KNOW HIM. Garden City: . Doubleday, 

Pass and Company. $5.00. 
To the followers of Mr. Wilson, this in- 
timate statement of inside happenings will 


man; to the enemies of Mr. Wilson, there 
will be nothing in the pages but a grotesque 
imitation of a-lesser Boswell. But on 
whatever side of the fence you are, you will 





be compelled to learn much of the char- 
acter of Mr. Wilson which will dispel the | 
many myths as to his strongheaded un-| 
willingness to accept advice or to consult | 
authority. Private correspondence quoted 
for the first time, presidential soliloquies 
as to national events, secrets of prepara- 
tion for war, the whys and wherefores of 
his trip to Paris and subsequent tour for 
the League—all these matters are seen 
through Mr. Tumulty’s eyes in a manner 
interesting to read and logical to study. 
Even tho Wilson’s enemies may dis- 
count the seeretary’s statements as to 
re porte d conversations, it is seareely con- 
ceivable—in spite of Tumulty’s declaration 
that Mr. Wilson was not consulted in the 
making of the book—that his distinguished 
Chief was totally ignorant of the statements 
published so broadeast in the New York 
Times and elsewhere. And even if he 
was, there is small doubt that Wilson has 
read the articles before they were later 
embedded in book form. So far there has 
been no denial from the former President 
that the manner in which Tumulty ‘‘ Knew 
Him” was. not the correct way. So, this 
story of Woodrow Wilson may be taken as 
authentic stuff of inside White-House 
problems during a trying administration. 


WITH BEATTY IN THE 


YOUNG, FILSON. 
TH SEA Little, Brown & Co. 


NOR EA. Boston: 

$5.00. 

It is always a relief to read a book, half 
technical in its scope, written by a man 
who has a feeling for words, insight into 
character, and enthusiasm for a life into 
which events have suddenly precipitated 
him. Through influence, Mr. Young be- 
came a close associate and observer of his 
chief, Admiral Beatty, on board the flag- 
ship Lion, during those momentous days 
when Searborough was being raided, and 
off Dogger Bank, when the German fleet 
challenged the efficient use of super- 
dreadnaughts as fighting units in the North 
Sea. Those who recall the acid tone of 
Lord Fisher’s ‘‘Memories and Records” 
will relish Mr. Young’s description of him: 
“T remember the grim and yellow aspect 
of the old man as he sat at the blue cloth- 
eovered table.’ “‘With Beatty in the 
North Sea” abounds in such lines; no 
writer on the naval aspects of the war has 





}of our 





written with such pure delight in service, 


such zest for excitement, such unafraid, 
disinterested criticism of the gap between 
Admiralty and Navy, as Mr. Young. With 
the sharp eye of the born writer, he sketches 
the ingredients of a modern naval battle, 
and with an imagination colored with acute 
observation, he writes a chapter, ‘‘ Founda- 
tions of the Future,’ which is valuable 
criticism. 

WILSTACH, PAUL. POTOMAC LANDINGS 


Photographs by Roger B. Whitman and others. 
oa City: Doubleday, Page and Company. 
5.00. 


{t is well to love a river; its features are 
like a face worthy to be remembered; its 
life in the past like memories to be stored 
away. It flows through history, as a 
thread that determinines a design works 
through tapestry. Mr. Wilstach, wiih his 
accustomed sensitiveness to material with 
which, from time to time, he has been 
ealled to work, has made a _ bewitching 
book out of ‘‘Potomaec Landings.” He 
has unearthed history, in every bend; he 
has landed hither and thither, where 
mansions have held infinite social graces, 
and where furniture and graceful stairways 
and hospitable doors measure the ertistry 
ancestors. Season in and seasen 
out, he has revived for his readers the 
temperamental! atmosphere of a river whose 
share in the nation’s life has been ample 
and worthy. And the publishers have made 
of this narrative a handsome book, well 
printed, and copiously embellished with 
excellent photographs. Lovers of travel 
should relish it, and take it with them the 
next time they venture up and down the 
Potomac. 


EVARTS, HAL G. THE PASSING OF THE OLD 

WEST. Boston: Little, Brown and Company. 

Illustrations by Charles Livingston Ball.) $2.50. 

Usually, books preaching the gospel of 
conservation, are full of comparative sta- 
tistics, proving our national wantonness, 
our extravagance, and drawing therefrom 
eonclusions as to our future regretfulness. 
The beaver disappears, the buffalo no 
longer becomes the familiar feature of 
plain landscapes, the forests are denuded 
of their most valuable timber, and the 
elk takes his last stand—all in the name of 
Progress of Sport. Even our national parks 
are not protected from such depredations 


as mark the passing of the old West. Mr. 
Evarts preaches conservation in a new 


fashion; he writes a story full of human 
interest, and points his moral in no dry, 
matter-of-fact manner; he gives a setting 
full of characters, and upon them dawn 
the enormity of our national indifference 
to our national unresponsiveness to the 
wealth with which nature has endowed us 
in the past. With what result? That, in 
the end, ‘‘Oldmart had seen the symbol of 
the Mad God—Overdevelopment.” Such 

a book as this is bound to win for conserva- 

tion friends whose indifference is largely 

due to ignorance of the enormous problems 
involved. 

GIBBS, SIR PHILIP. MORE THAT MUST BE 
TOLD. New York: Harper and Brothers. $2.50. 
This new book by one of the most graphic 

of recent war correspondents, is a gratify- 

ing advance over its companion volume, 

‘“‘Now It Can Be Told.” It is a pleasure 

to measure the growth of a constructive 

observer who combines the efficiency of @ 
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newspaper reporter with a certain steady- 
ing sense Of the historian. It would be 
well if every young man who went across 
seas could study Mr. Gibbs’ series of 
illuminating essays. They are full of 
sharply painted portraits of leaders with 
whom he came in contact; they team with 

vivid flashes of analytical comment; they 

palpitate with conviction that unless a 

new spirit is drawn from these disastrous 

times, just as a moral is drawn from a fable, 
the white people of the world will be 
swallowed up forever. Mr. Gibbs, in his 
ten chapters, presents a horde of economic 
and social evidence to show that the old 
régime, however much it tried to rehabili- 
tate itself at the Peace Conference, is an 
antequated régime, and needs must go. 

He does not hedge, either in his comment 

on England or America, in his judgment on 

Ireland, or in his suggestions regarding 

Germany. The book.is a gripping bit of 

reportorial history—profound, interesting, 

and in every respect human. 

GILMAN, BRADLEY. ROOSEVELT: THE 
HAPPY WARRIOR. Boston: Little, Brown and 
Company. $3.50. 

A most pleasingly made book, this, from 
the manufacturing standpoint—clear type, 
broad margins, interesting illustrations. 
We only wish the text had kept pace. The 
title should have been ‘‘ Roosevelt: My 
Classmate’’"—for author and subject were 
at Harvard together. What a pity it is 
that, in books of this character, adulation 
should inundate and spoil memory of 
events. One can imagine what Dr. Gilman 
might have done in re-creating the Harvard 
days; instead of which he has cataloged 
Roosevelt’s virtues, with none too illumi- 
nating remarks thereon, and quoted from 
other books to prove his points, as well as 
gathered, through correspondence, anec- 
dotes short and trivial. Many books, 
written con amore, are measures of their 
author’s devotion, but they are nearly al- 
ways disappointing. 

HUNEKER, JAMES. VARIATIONS. New York: 
Charles Scribner's Sons. $2. 

To write on a variety of themes was al- 
ways James Huneker’s privilege and pleas- 
ure; and he always wrote with authority. 
This posthumous volume is prefaced by the 
publishers who say of the present collection 
of essays: “‘It presents . . . a wide-reach- 
ing diversity of esthetic material for the 
consideration, the illumination, and—pre- 
eminently—the entertainment of the eulti- 
vated.”” The subjects treated show the 
bohemian in Huneker tempered by a fine 
perspective which somehow always bal- 
anced this critic of the Seven Arts. He 
writes of George Moore, Baudelaire, Flau- 
bert, Brandes, Cezanne, Chopin, Verdi, 
Liszt, Caruso—and always one can detect 
in him the brilliant continentalist, rather 
than an American. His discriminating eye 
was never labored: he was always sure of 
his judgments, hence his authority. His 
mind was tenacious; he was an omniverous 
reader, a fact which took away from the 
force of his originality; for often we get 
echoes of others in Huneker’s writings. We 
noted this particularly in ‘‘ Iconoclasts.”’ 
But “‘Variations” is mature. A delightful 
collection of essays, reminiscent in parts, 
always laden with information and with 
afresh point of view. 


McISAAC, F. J. THE TONY SARG MARION- 
ETTE BOOK. Illustrated by Tony Sarg. With 
two plays for jhome-made Marionettes, by Anne 
Stoddard. New York: B. W. Huebsch. 

In small compass, here is a book to please 
young and old alike. For the technical 
side of amateur marionette’ production 
must be studied out carefully by wiser 
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The City within: a City 


AILROADS are like pioneers. When they enter 

a territory, civilization and prosperity invariably 

follow closely. American railroads have been not only 

forerunners of progress but leaders in the growth and 

development of localities whose transportation needs 
were served. 


It was for the greater convenience of the public that 
the Grand Central Terminal was planned and built; 
yet the Engineering News-Record gives the develop- 
ment larger significance: 


“The term ‘Grand Central’ no longer designates a 
mere railroad station, but a large and impressive civic 
center. The story of its development in the last 
twenty years is aromance. Where there were formerly 
smoking stacks and four-story buildings, there are now 
handsome structures—office buildings, banking houses, 
stores, hotels, apartments and clubs. 

“The terminal area itself, because of its attractive- 
ness, has become the heart of a still greater develop- 
ment, radiating from it in every direction. In fact 
the whole surrounding neighborhood now goes by the 
name of Grand Central District, and is one of the chief 
business centers of the metropolis. 

“As a civic as well as a railroad development, it is 
unique and stands as a monument to the foresight of 
the New York Central Railroad.” 


The Grand Central Terminal is-the heart of a city 
within a city. 


NEW YORK CENTRAL LINES 


BOSTON & ALBANY ~ MICHIGAN CENTRAL ~ BIG FOUR ~ LAKE ERIE & WESTERN 
KANAWHA & MICHIGAN ~- TOLEDO & OHIO CENTRAL~ PITTSBURGH # IAKE ERIE 
NEW YORK CENTRAL-AND-SUBSIDIARY LINES 
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Watch Chains 
with individuality 


You feel much better dressed 
wearing a watch chain of the 
same smartness and individu- 
ality you demand in your ties. 
Try it. 

Almost unlimited opportuni- 
ties for real individuality are 
offered by the Simmons Watch 
Chain patterns. They are 
created by artists. And al- 
though Simmons Watch Chains 
have the richness and 
looks of solid gold, they cost 
far less. They are made by 
working solid gold over less- 
expensive metal—a process in- 
suring long wear and used 
only on chains bearing the 
Simmons name. 

Get a Simmons Watch Chain 
for its style and serviceability. 


) ins to see the popular green- 





















and-white effects. Choose 

yours today at your jeweler’s. 

R. F. SSMMONS COMPANY 
Attleboro, Massachusetts 


R. F. Simmons Company Bs Canada, 
Ltd., 95-97 King Street, E., Toronto 


SIMMONS, 

















The Swivel 
says it’s a Simmons 








STANDARD DICTION ARY superiority quickly 
becomes plain to the man or woman who investigates. 














we 
pot t dealers or write us. 
CO., New York 
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DONT HEAT THE 
‘WHOLE GARAGE 


This winter, however cold, you can 
do away with the expense and work 


of heating your garage, Je ry your mo- 
tor pt LT get away in a 
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heads before younger ones can hope to 
manipulate the strings. Mr. Sarg has not 
written the book; he has detailed to another 
the mysterious manner in which he has 
humanized cardboard and other flimsy 
materials; he has given away lavishly the 
tricks of his cunning trade, knowing full 
well that an amateur needs must develop 
technique to create illusion with such 
mannikins as he suggests building. You 
ean build a marionette stage, under Mr. 
Sarg’s supervision, if you have this book; 
you can work the strings as easily as a 
prestidigitator can remove a hen’s egg 
from a gentleman’s hat, 


if you develop | 





dexterity, and follow carefully the intricate | 


lines connecting joints with fingers. Then, 
when you are skilled, two plays are given 
by Mr. Sarg for your experiment and 
pleasure. Evenings of pure delight are 
here suggested. 


NORMAN, HENDERSON DAINGERFIELD 
(Translator.) PLAYS OF EDMOND ROSTAND. 
2 vols. New York: The Macmillan Co. $10.50. 


All that is necessary for the translator of 
Rostand is to catch the glare of his ro- 
manticism: the very foree of the drama’s 
action will carry the rest of the way. It is 
true that ‘‘Chanticleer” is full of play on 
words, difficult to transmute from French 
to English. But one tests Mr. Norman’s 
“Cyrano” with that of Gertrude Hall, 
which Mansfield used, and his ‘The 
Eaglet’”’ with Louis N. Parker’s “ L’Ai- 
gion,’”’ which Maude Adams used, and the 
patriotic fervor of the French Theater is in 
both. We are glad to see published such a 
satisfying edition of Rostand’s plays—a 
beautiful example of press work, agreeably 
bound. The dedication is to Woodrow 
Wilson. ‘ 


as CORINNE ROOSEVELT. MY 
OTHER THEODORE ROOSEVELT. An in- 
Poa account of his childhood, boyhood, youth, 
and manhood. New York: Charles Scribner's 
Sons. $3.00. 


Thick and fast come the books about 
Theodore Roosevelt. From every angle 
they are written to show the variety of this 
many-sided man. Mrs. Robinson has pro- 
duced an invaluable record—naturally in- 
timate in its approach, and exceptionally 
rare in the new material dealing with the 
*‘Colonel’s” life. Such a human figure as 
that of Roosevelt must be viewed outside 
its political setting. No more refreshing 
book has come to us in years than the 
sheaf of Letters written to his children while 
in the White House. So, here, we get a 
host of memories which Mrs. Robinson 
generously shares with the public—recol- 
lections of the nursery, of college, 
Elkhorn ranch, of rough-riding, and of the 
White House. Biography rarely has the 
opportunity of telling a story so full of 
personal association as this. It is full of 
entertaining reading. 


ROBINSON, EDWIN ARLINGTON. COL- 
LECTED POEMS. New York: The Macmillan 
Co. $4.50. 

Robinson, as a poet, has never made 
concessions, either in subject matter or in 
form; he is in tradition, yet out of it; he is 
fanciful yet profound; he is realistic, yet a 
mystic. He has fervor, yet philosophic 
stability. We are glad, in this collected 
series, to be able to judge Robinson under 
one roof, so to speak. All lovers of poetry 
will be pleased to own all his poetry, so 
conveniently bound. 


| and the author graphically 


agent JAMES HARVEY. THE MIND IN 
KING: The Relation of Intelligence to 

Social efor New York: Harper-and Brothers. 
Since the day of the Armistice it has 
generally been conceded that what the world 
was most in need of was a change in mind. 
Various philosophers have been preaching 
what that change should be. But now 
comes a seasoned historian, with philo- 
sophie insight, who tells us that were it 
possible for us to be freed of our intellee- 
tual bondage, which can be traced in the 
broad aspeets of history, then that “race 
between education and catastrophe”— 
which H. G. Wells has spoken about— 
would have a hopeful end. Is it possible to 
*‘open our minds” so that we may reach 
an ‘‘unprecedented attitude” to cope with 
‘“‘unprecedented conditions,”’ calling for 
the use of “unprecedented knowledge?” 
We speak of reconstruction times, as apply- 
ing merely to social relationships and 
economic laws. But the individual mind 
needs reconstruction. Professor Robin- 
son’s book is an acute analysis of the 
mind’s history, from its animal emergence; 
describes its 
medieval subjection, its scientific shaping, 
and its various forms of modern repression. 
With the scholar’s grasp of the past, and 
with an idealist’s love of the future, Pro- 


| fessor Robinson shows how closely he is in 





touch with the imminent needs of the 
present. A book for the thoughtful who are 
wondering what will be the outeome of the 
world’s chaos. 


ROOSEVELT IN 
Houghton, Mifflin 


HAGEDORN, HERMANN. 
THE BAD LANDS. Boston: 
Co. $5.00. 

This is the first of the publications of the 
Roosevelt Memorial Association. In the 
same spirit with which Albert Bigelow 
Paine visited Missouri, to re-create the 
early life of Mark Twain, has Mr. Hage- 
dorn traveled far and wide to fix graphi- 
cally, poetically, appreciatively, the life of 
Theodore Roosevelt in the Bad Lands, from 
1883 to 1887. Western frontier life is 
described with the zest of the romancer. 
The writer has been a careful collector of 
first-hand material; he has drawn from 
Roosevelt’s rough associates anecdote and 
comment of the struggles of bad men, red 
devils, and picturesque cow-punchers. ‘‘It 
was Mr. Roosevelt himself,’ writes Mr. 
Hagedorn, ‘‘who gave me the impulse to 
write this book’—a ‘“‘gay and romantic 
experience.”” This is not merely a record; 
it is also a large canvas of a phase of 
American life now of the past, which shows 
Roosevelt—as the hero of it—against a 
background which only the more represents 
to us what a typical American he was. The 
Memorial Association is to be congratu- 


| lated on the successful outeome of their 
| first offering to Rooseveltiana. 


of the | 


FORBES, W. CAMERON. THE ROMANCE OF 
BUSINESS. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin Co. $1.65. 


Knoblock, the dramatist, wrote a play 
called ‘‘My Lady’s Dress,”’ which detai’ed 
in a number of attractive acts, the human 
stories connected with those who were in- 
volved in the making of those elements out 
of which the dress was fashioned. Mr. 
Forbes here attempts to take from business 
its strictly utilitarian character, to read 
Romance into the market places of the 
world, to make us feel that at the breakfast 
table, under our are-light, in all the inven- 
tions which have transformed the world of 


; distance into nearness, the most interestirg 


stories are involved in the very conven- 
iences of daily life. Modern commerce 1s 
full of romance, and young readers who are 
about to enter the commercial field should 
approach it with a high conviction, not 





























only of its usefulness, but of its adven- 
turous, exciting character. Read Mase- 
field’s short-poem, ‘‘Cargoes,” and you 
will see the golden dreams suggested even 


in the hogsheads of trade! 
epocevert. a ge NTIN ROOSE- 
Sketch, New York: 


poet actbam’s iy 


It is a pleasure to ales praise for such a 
straightforward insight into the character 
of an eager boy—one whose two bents lay 
in the realm of mechanics and literature. 
The larger part of this book, compiled by 
Kermit, deals with “‘The Young Eagle’s”’ 
part in the Great War—his cheer, his 
perseverance, his comments on men and 
things, his eagerness to do his share. The 
greater proportion of the book also con- 
sists of open and direct correspondence with 
Quentin’s family. The boy wrote well, had 
literary taste and feeling; what is more, he 
possest sensitiveness and imagination, 
two qualities easily detected in the selection 
given from his youthful writings. Three 
chapters in the book constitute an anthol- 
ogy of praise for the boy who so gallantly 
gave up his life. 

VINCE, CHARLES. THE STREET OF FACES: 
Glimpses of Town, Drawings by J. D. M. Harvey. 
New York: E. P. Dutton & Company. 

There is no more charmingly printed 
book for the holidays than this, and no 
quainter sheaf of essays. Would that some 
writer would attempt for other cities what 
Mr. Vinee has done for London—made 
vivid vignettes of the minor notes of city 
life, in a vein reminiscent of Lamb, and of 
Lamb’s biographer, E. V. Lucas. It is a 
charming song Mr. Vince sings in these 
light essays—about motor-bus conductors, 
ash-bins, street-signs, peddlers, and the like. 
To him, with his charm of imagination, the 
open-air salesman, the spinning of tops, 
lighted windows—all have their charm, 
and are in turn charmingly treated. To 
lovers of London this should be a welcome 
gift; to believers in the city, it should prove 
what all lovers of city life claim, that the 
easual thing in crowded streets has its own 
particular poetry. The drawings are 
effective. 
FABRE, HENRI. 

from Alexander Teixeira de Mattos’ translation of 

Fabre’s “‘Souvenirs Entamologiques.” By Mrs. 

Rodolph Stawell. Illustrated by E. J. Detmold. 

New York: Dodd, Mead and Co. $5.00. 

A rare Christmas issue is this, blue and 
gold in cover design, colorful in illustra- 
tions, and generously typed and margined. 
Young readers will delight in knowing what 
Fabre has observed about the beetle, 
cicada, mantis, glow-worm, mason-wasp, 
grasshopper, cvicket, locust, and other 
winged mysteries. This ‘‘insect’s Homer,” 
as Maeterlinck once called Fabre, has the 
touch of Queen Mab to his pen; he vivifies 
insect life until it spells romance. A good 
gift for the young naturalist. 

DE BOOKE, LORD WILLOUGHBY. THE SPORT 

OF eo. ANCESTORS. Being a Collection of 

Verse setting forth The Sport of Fox- 


Hunting as They Knew It. Illustrated by G. D. 
Armour. New York: E. P. Dutton & Co. $10.00. 


BOOK OF INSECTS. Retold 


Very jealous is this compiler to use the 
word ‘‘sport,’”’ not as a term applied to 
golf, football, lawn-tennis, hockey, and 
the like, but as applied strictly to field 
sports. In 1750, foxhounds used to be 
bred for speed; from that time till the mid- 
Victorian period, real sport existed, in the 
eyes of the compiler, for the English 
country gentleman. It entered literature, 


and the writer who was a lover of sport 
sang of foxes as Homer sang of the gods. 
Here you are given selections from the true 
recorders of sports—Egerton Warburton, 
Major Whyte Melville, Bromley-Daven- 
port, Beckford, ‘‘Nimrod” (Mr. Apperley), 
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Where Many People Get 
Their Maxims Mixed, 
And Pay a Penalty 








Half a loaf is better than none, but a 
whole loaf is twice as good as half a loaf. 
And when there are plenty of whole loaves 
it’s rather foolish to keep on taking halves 
and saying, “Well, I was smart and suc- 
cessful that time.” 









Vital elements, without which bodily 
organs and tissues are starved, often are 
omitted from food, and people go on ac- 
cepting and depending on such food for 
complete nourishment as though half a 
loaf were as good as the whole. 








Grape-Nuts—ready-to-eat and served 
with milk or cream—is a complete food. 
It is the perfected goodness of those best 
of the food grains, wheat and malted 
barley, developed through 20 hours of 
skilful baking. It contains all the nourish- 
ment provided by Nature in these grains, 
including the vital mineral salts so neces- 
sary for bone structure and red blood 
corpuscles—together with phosphates for 
the brain. 

















As a breakfast or lunch-time cereal, 
Grape-Nuts delights the taste and satisfies 
the appetite, while giving important aid to 
the digestion. There’s a particular charm 
to Grape-Nuts when made into a pudding 
for dinner (recipe on package). Grape- 
Nuts is instantly ready to serve, from the 
package. 











All good grocers everywhere sell 
Grape-Nuts, and every member of the 
family will enjoy this splendid cereal. 
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Five Big Little Wonder Books 


At a Bargain Price 


Better Say 


Gives the correct pronun- 
ciation of frequently mis- 
pronounced words and cor- 
rects errors in using words and 
phrases. Packed with impor- 
tant and highly interesting 
facts, dealing specifically with 

















such problems as the use of S 

“lay” and “lie”; “can” and i e 

“may”; “shall” and “will”: ci SRT ey fee ate 

ho” and “whom” : “went” a fe fs xe Sofa, _——— —— 

and “gone”; “you’ ” and * + ws Seis to 

“their” and “they”; “str p” P ia. 

and “stay”; “raise” and ts 

“Tise”’; “of” and “off”; “love” on 4 

and “like”; “bad” and , Fs. ‘ 

“badly,” an oneal a host of others. reas. = | 
ps eee . 
ks, Ga 1. 

Who? When? \\\ %& 

Where? What? SS” 


20,000 facts on makers of 
History, Art,. Literature, 
Science and Religion. Gives 
you dates of birth and death 
(wherever authentic informa- 
tion is available) of Ancient, 
Medieval, and Modern Celeb- 
rities, together with the nation- 
ality, dignity, calling, profession 
or occupation, and the principal 
achievement of each person; 
dates of Battles; names from 
Mythology; names of Charac- 
ters in Famous Writings. Pro- 
vides you with the correct 
spelling, pronunciation, and 
syllabication of names and other 
bits of valuable information. 





Mend Your 


1,000 hints on the correct ’ 
usage of many words and 
idioms most commonly mis- 
used. Brimful of helpful 


facts. 
You Save 
C 
Nearly 25% 
These five big little wonder books, 
strongly bound in cloth, and printed in 
clear type on durable paper, are yours 


for a limited time for only $1.39 instead 
of $1.83 postpaid, the regular price—a 














saving of nearly 25°%. 


MONEY-SAVING ORDER COUPON 





Each Book is 3'4 


FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY Dig. 12-24-21. 


354-360 Fourth Ave., New York, N. Y. 


Send me the five little wonder books— price 
$1.83. 1 will pay the postman $1.39 when he delivers 
the books to me, which is to be payment in full. If I 
am dissatisfied 1. I will send them back to you within ten 
days, and you are to refund all the money I have paid. 


Name 














| 


People Say: 


“Worth $10 to me—if I couldn’t 
get another set.” 
“They'll help me 
pay!” 

“Send me four sets. I want them 
for the use of my office 
t ants.” 

“Just what my high-school chil- 

dren need!” 
“The handiest little books I have 
found for the use of busy men 
who take an honest pride in mak- 
ing their written words command 
attention and response.” 


Watch 


get a raise in 


assis- 


Avoid embarrassment and humiliation. 





inches wide and 644 inches long 


Faulty Diction 


Clearly explains puz- 
zling word usages, and 
gives concisely, so you 
can easily apply them, 
the reasons for their cor- 
rect use. Corrects faulty 
pronunciation of words, 
gives their accurate syl- 
; labication, and _ provides 
a generous quantity of illustra- 

tions in sentences of correct 

and incorrect forms. Invalu- 
able information on the use of 
correct English. 





—— 


Foreign Phrases 
In Daily Use 


A reliable guide to 
popular and classic terms 
: in French, Italian, Latin, 
2 Spanish, Greek, and Ger- 

te, man, with explanations 
of their meanings in 
mae English. Defines the 
puzzling foreign phrases you 
find in current books and peri- 
odicals, as well as the mottoes 
of various countries, famous 
people, and states. Indis- 
pensable! 


fae 


These books give you the 
| right and wrong usages of 
| words and phrases in common 

use. No need to struggle 
through pages of grammatical 
rules. These five big little 
books give you the facts briefly, 
concisely, and to the point, 
with all the authority of 
FUNK & WAGNALLS NEW 
STANDARD DICTIONARY 
behind them. They are gold- 
mines of information! 


Send No Money 
In Advance 


Just fill in and return the Money-Sav- 
ing Order Coupon. We will send the 
books to you by mail, you pay the post- 
man only $1.39 and the books are yours. 
No extras—no collection fees. You pay 
$1.39 and that is all! If they don’t sat- 
isfy, return them at our expense, and we 
will refund your money instantly. 





Your English 


Know you are speaking 


PMI and writing correct English. Shakespeare said, ““Mend your speech 


lest it may mar your fortune.” 
suffer from even occasional errors. 
You can do so easily by using these books. 


English forms. 
—-MI In the home, the office, 


Your personal and business affairs 
Refresh your mind with correct 


the study—for all who write or speak— 


they are of highest permanent value. 
FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, 354-360 Fourth Ave., New York 
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NOTABLE BOOKS OF THE SEASON 
Continued 











and Anthony Trollope. And what makes 
the book doubly attractive is the real 
spirit of the chase, riding to hounds, and 
traveling in the coach, depicted in line and 
eolor by G. D. Armour. Rarely has a 
sporting book such a wealth of hunting 
action about it. I wonder what the com- 
piler thinks of Masefield’s ‘*‘Reynard the 
Fox’’—one of the biggest narratives of the 
chase I know! Here is a book for the center 
table, for all sorts of readers. 


GAY, JOHN. THE BEGGAR’S OPERA. Garden 
City: Doubleday, Page & Company. $4.00 
$10.00. 

This is a beautiful edition of a piece 
made famous in 1728, and made doubly 
famous to modern audiences by its dis- 
tinective revival in London and New York. 
The book is very handsomely printed and 
bound in yellow boards, backed by black 
cloth. Green and maroon stickers carry 
the title on the side and back. The color 
plates are the costume designs, in flat 
tones, for the different characters, done 
by Claud Lovat Fraser, whose memory is 
beautifully appreciated by John Drink- 
water ina prefatory note, where is written, 
“alike in his theater design and his tender 
landscape, beauty of spirit flowed in 
everything he did into beauty of execu- 
tion.” Mr. Fraser himself prepared an 
explanatory word for this edition, detailing 
the difficulties besetting the path of a 
scenic artist desirous of reproducing, be- 
fore a modern, sophisticated audience the 
atmosphere of an early eighteenth century 
play. As to the costuming of such a piece, 
let us use our imaginations over these 
words from a designer, to whom much of 
the charm of ‘‘ The Beggar’s Opera”’ revival 
was due. “I have kept faithfully to the 
outlines of the age, the close-fitting bodice, 
the flat hoops, the square-toed shoes, 
but I have taken considerable liberties in 
the manner in which I have shorn them 
of ribbons and laces and—for the sake of 
dramatic simplicity, be it remembered 
I have eliminated yards of trimming.” 
A good book for all lovers of the drama 
and the theater. 





HALLOWAY, EMORY (Edited by). THE UN- 

COLLECTED POETRY AND PROSE OF WALT 

HITMAN. 2 vols. Garden City: Doubleday, 

Pens and Company. 7.50. 

Whitman students will bless the de- 
voted labors of Mr. Halloway, who has 
collected, from many soureces—newspaper 
files and note-books—a variegated col- 
lection of hitherto unused material from 
the pen of Walt Whitman. You get here 
a jumble of book reviews, of matter of 
local interest pertaining to Brooklyn and 
New York, of music and the theater—all 
forming the subject of essays. The life 
of Whitman’s time is all the better under- 
stood by the perusal of these isolated bits, 
some of them signed with the unfamiliar 
superscription, ‘‘ Walter Whitman.” What 
has been the purpose of the editor? ‘‘To 
collect all of Whitman’s magazine publica- 
tions not found in his ‘Complete Prose’ 
and to select from his countless newspaper 
stories, book reviews, editorials, criticisms 
of art, music, drama, ete., such as have 
particular biographical or literary value, 
with such others as may be needed fairly 
to indicate his thought and style of compo- 
sition in each stage of his pre-poetic 
eareer.”’ This statement in itself suffi- 
ciently describes the enormous source- 
character of the two volumes here offered 
in an attractive library edition. 
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Om yae anes. nepeegn zs AND NOTES OF 
RSONS PLACES. 1852-1912. New 
Yorn Charice ay Fe Sons. $3.50. 

The dedicatory letter, which prefaces 
this volume, shows that the biographer of 
Keats has set himself the task of writing 
his impressions of persons and places that 
have filled his life. But the fund of 
reminiscences with which such a rich life 
as Colvin’s must be filled is here partly 
put in the background by his critical bent, 
which is given to estimating the worth of 
such men as Ruskin, Burne-Jones, Rosetti, 
Browning, Stevenson, Meredith, and others 
whose paths crossed his. This tendency 
on his part makes it sometimes difficult to 
disentangle what Professor Colvin has 
seen for himself, from what he has gleaned 
of his reading from others. None the less, 
this volume is fascinating—not light in 
treatment, but solid in matter for the 
serious reader. 





THE PHYSICALLY UNFIT 





N THE army I was made responsible | 


for the proper nourishment of troops,” 
writes a reserve officer. ‘‘I was harassed by 
the thought that, if I could have started 
with those boys in their infaney, I might 
have made well-nourished soldiers of them. 
Their bad teeth, deficient feet and sub- 
normal brains might have been prevented. 
I began twenty-five years too late to do 
them any good. Some say we will not have 
But, I say, in order to raise 
another army, Uncle Sam should begin 
twenty-five years before war is declared,” 


another war. 


comments The American Journal of Chemi- 
cal Medicine (Chicago): 


This excerpt relates to what has been a 
sore point with all medical men having to 
do with the examinations of men for the 
selective draft service. An undue number 
of young men, in the proper age periods to 
serve their country in war time, was found 
deficient physically. The fact that similar 
and even worse conditions existed in 
European countries does not entitle us to 
lay the flattering unction to our souls that, 
after all, we are a superior nation. If the 
people of the United States of America 
proudly feel, even tho they do not always 
express it in so many words, that they are 
the most intelligent, the most progressive, 
the most advanced nation on earth, the 
physical findings in recent years were 
sufficient to dampen our nationalistic 
feeling of self-complacency in this respect. 
Newspaper writers and novelists delight in 
describing the ‘‘typical American young 
manhood,” and select as their subjects 
imaginary young men as they are drawn by 
Gibson and others, but as they are found in 
actual life so infrequently as to be almost 
typical. And yet, with a sensible, deliberate 
utilization and husbanding of our national 
resources, with a proper application of the 
lessons learned in recent years, it would be 
easy to correct existing evils and to bring it 
about that the youth of the American 
nation actually would become the flower 
of the young people all over the world. 
This can not be done by talking. It requires 
years of persistent effort. It must be kept 
in mind, further, that the problem is not 
merely one of physical training and 
proper feeding, but it is exceedingly 
complex, social and economic conditions 
of all classes being intimately concerned 
in it.” 
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Third Annual Tour 


OF THE 
American Express 
Travel Department 


South America 


visiting 
Cuba—Panama 
Peru—Chili 
Across the Andes 
Argentine— Uruguay 
Brazil 


Sails from New York 
FEBRUARY 1ith 
64 Days 


Sailing, S. S. EBRO (Pacific Line) 


Returning, S. S. AMERICAN 
LEGION (Munson Line) 


Both boats of the latest and most approved 
type for cruising in Southern waters. Every 
luxury for —— | comfort and conve- 
gee. = 1 hest dances. 
en stops afford ample time for delight- 
ore excursions. Eapestqnessteesenen 
agers, s ng sever nguages, fam- 
iliar every detail. Unstinted praise of 
all who sailed on our two previous cruises 
assures the success, delights and p 
of the present tour. 








Reservations rapidly filling 
WRITE FOR BOOKLET AT ONCE 


AMERICAN EXPRESS 


TRAVEL DEPT. 
65 Broadway, New York 






































The Choice 
Lies With You! 


Are you 


going to grimly “live through” years of unhappiness and anxiety in bringing up 


your children? Are you going to handicap the kiddies themselves? 

Or will you, as thousands of other parents have done, adopt and use the gentle, progres- 
sive, easily followed, tried, and proved methods of child training so clearly and sagan yd 
set forth in these five splendid volumes on Character Training, Home Education, and Se 
Instruction by Dr. William Byron Forbush ? 

With crystal clearness, these remarkable books show you how to develop new worlds of 


delightful possibilities in your children. 
How to develop their minds. 


them. 


How to make them happier. 
How to intensify their ambitions. 


How to discipline 
How to assure 


their success. How to make them cleanly and clearly understand the facts of sex. They 
open up for you new and easy-to-travel pathways along which you can unerringly guide 
your children to a better, broader, and brighter young-manhood and young-womanhood. 


From Cradle to Youth— 


these five volumes will solve your parenthood problems. 
the precious truths of childhood. 


They will reveal to you 
They will enable you to make of your children 


what you will—to mold their characters and minds that they may realize for you 


and for their own life-long benefit, the ambitions you have for them. 


What Some Critics Say 
“Every detail of child training is con- 
sidered in the volumes. One of the most 
interesting sections of all is that where 
questions of anxious , ge are answered.” 
—Comrent, Hartford, 

“No detail of aa proper handling of 
growing boys and girls has been omitted, 
and the volumes are designed to cover eve: ny 
Public of “n-dovdapaues." '"—Philadel phia 

ger. 

“Very otienuinting Fay suggestive are 
these volu With this fund of informa- 
tion accessible in pleasantly readable style, 
there is no excuse for a wo fe — ag 
or an unsympathetic home 

‘ass. 


You Will Get— 

five i i solu- 
tions to i c daily p bi that 
mothers and = encounter in caring for 
their children from the cradle to maturity. 

Two volumes cover “The Character Train- 
ing of Children,” two “The Home Educa- 
tion of Children,” wile the fifth is devoted to 

“The Sex Instructiou of Children.” The life- 
work of the a Dr. Forbush, has been 
among boys and girls and he writes from 
many years of intimate experience and most 
sympathetic understanding 


Successful Methods— 
Not eories 
The methods described in detail in these 


remarkable books have been successfully 
used in Syrasee ot of ~  —- They are 








not i, are not the 
| individual They are 
the result riences of many 


parents—-sif 


ected by specialists 
over a long — KF years. 


You assume no obligation. 


From the tiny tots 
in the cradle to the budding man or woman, these 
books will be your most dependable strongholds of 
information for their guidance. 


They Make Homes Happier 


Who has not seen households continuously upset over children? 
The mother nervous, tired, and worried—the father anxiously con- 
cerned over the present and future of mother and children, forever 

“on edge” and perhaps even grufi—and the little ones themselves 
fretful, restless, and disagreeable. In the prevention of such con- 
ditions as these—in the certain establishment of happiness and 
harmony in the home—these volumes are creating as remarkably 
beneficial results for parents as they are for the children themselves. 


Your Children are Well-Trained Now, BUT— 


are you sure that you will be master of every situation during the 
years to come? Where will you turn for information that will 
enable you to anticipate the appearance of unlikable traits, habits, 
and tendencies in your children and apply the proverbial * “ounce 
of prevention” that is worth the “ pound of cure? 

In these five volumes, so indispensable to every conscientious 
parent, you will find a veritable gold mine of methods for ef- 
fectively dealing with all the multiform problems of child training— 
facts that will enable you and your children to enjoy to the utmost 
a happier, brighter, more companionable life and a cheerier, more 
harmonious home—rules of action that will enable you to prove 
that, as parents, you do not have to “live through" years of 
harassment and unhappiness in bringing up children, but on the 
contrary that you can make these years as enjoyable as you choose, 


THESE BOOKS —there are five in the set—measure 7!5x 
5x1 pa and contain about 280 pages per 
volume. Illustrated by graph ute pees Pan half-tone plates and 


several smaller drawings and - —k rap! 
clear. aneueaie® ne 


lete c nd ‘00 
ABL FOR "ANY. EARNEST PARENT TO BE WITHOUT. 


It costs you These Are Answered 


Sent On Approval for Only $1 Biennale of Questions Like 


You take no risk. 
nothing, if 


you do not wish to keep them. Send the coupon! 
FOSS SSS SSS SSS SSS SSOSS SSeS] 


| FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY 


354-360 Fourth Avenue, New York 


_ Send me, prepaid, Dr. Forbush's five volumes on 
Home Education, a 
books are not satisfactory, I 
will return them at vor expense within ten days, and you 
Et to refund Ce. dollar. If I keep the books, I 
month for A, until th the full price of $10.00 has been 


i c GENTLEMEN: 
lose $1.00. If the 


How Should a Nervous Child Be Treated? 
How Can Speech Defects Be Cured? What 
Shall I Do When My Child n "Obstinate? 
— Shall I Treat a Spoiled Child? How 

come Fear of the Dark in a Child? 

What Amusements Shall My Child Have? 
i How to Substitute Home for the Street 
Corner? How Shall I Make the Most 
sf of Meal-time? How May I Improve the 
Evening at Home? What Makes a Boy a 

Baby Exercise? 


L. D. 12-24-21 i] 


x Instruction 4 


will send you $1.00 
paid. 


: Pictures Will. Hel Baby’s Mind Grow? 

eee || What Tasks Shall I Give My Baby? What 
sweeney | ames Shall I Teach My Child? What 
Can I Do to Help a Backward Child? 

=a dacieia Bae | How Can I Train the Memory of M 


Best Suited 
Sex Truths to My Chil 








CURRENT EVENTS 











FOREIGN 


December 7.—King George signs a procla- 
mation summoning the British Parlia- 
ment to meet December 14 in special 
session to ratify the Irish settlement. 


Messages of congratulation have been sent 
by Pope Benedict to King George and 
Eamon De Valera for the part they 
played in the Anglo-Irish agreement, 
according to a dispatch from Rome. 


The administration of President Carlos 
Herrera, of Guatemala, was overthrown 
at midnight Monday, the President 
surrendering his powers to a provisional 
government headed by General José 
Maria Lima, according to a dispateh 
from Guatemala City. 


December 8.—-Eamon De Valera issues a 
statement saying that he can not recom- 
mend the Anglo-Irish settlement to the 
Dail Eirann or to the country, on the 
grounds that the agreement is in con- 
flict with the wishes of the majority of 
the nation as exprest at elections 
during the last three years. 


December 9.—Three released Sinn Fein 
prisoners are injured by the explosion of 
a bomb thrown into a train leaving 
Ballykinlar camp at Thurles. 


Premier Lloyd George invites Premier 
Briand toa consultation over a Proposed 
revision of the German war debt. 


December 10.—Germany has failed to pay 
190,000,000 gold marks, due during the 
first two weeks of December under the 
schedule of payments calling for 26 per 
cent. of her exports and certain portions 
of her customs duties, it is announced. 
The German government informs the 
Reparations Commission that the de- 
crease in the value of the mark makes 
it impossible for conversion into gold 
marks of the fund of paper marks accu- 
mulated to meet these payments. 


December 11.—<According to a dispatch 
from Berlin, the Russian State bank has 
announced the following rates of ex- 
change: the pound sterling, 450,000 
rubles; the dollar 110,000 rubles; the 
German mark, 500 rubles. 


December 12.—Sir James Craig, Premier of 
Ulster, urges Ulster to stay out of the 
Irish Free State on the ground that the 
province was not invited to sign the 
Anglo-Irish treaty, and that it has 
pledged itself to remain a part of Great 
Britain. 

The natives of Allahabad, British India, 
boycott the Prince of Wales by desert- 
ing the streets on the occasion of his 
visit to that city. 

December 13.—The Cuban Congress passes 
a resolution requesting the United 
States to withdraw American troops 
stationed in Cuba. 


DOMESTIC 


December 7.—Nine persons are shot and a 
score are otherwise injured in rioting 
in the Chicago Union Stockyards. 


Neutrality for China in the event of war 
is guaranteed in an agreement reached 
by eight powers represented in the 
Committee on Pacific and Far Eastern 
questions. 


Representative Julius Kahn, of California, 
introduces a resolution requesting the 
American delegates to the Arms Con- 
ference to initiate an international con- 
ference for the suppression of the 
opium traffic. 


December 8.—The Chinese delegates to 
the Arms Conference warn the Japanese 
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delegates that if the direct negotiations 
over the Shantung controversy are not 
expedited with a view to the immediate 
and unconditional surrender of the 
province they will withdraw and place 
the responsibility for settlement on the 
full Conference. 


‘Attorney-General Daugherty announces 
in his first annual report that the move- 
ment launched by the Third Interna- 
tionale at Moscow to gain control of 
the trade and industrial unions through- 
out the world is meeting with marked 
success insofar as it relates to syndicalist 
unions in the United States. 


December 9.—Representatives of more 
than fifty railroads east of the Missis- 
sippi River and north of the Ohio River 
announce a wage reduction of from ten 
to thirty per cent. or more to become 
effective by Christmas. More than 
750,000 employees will be affected. 


December 10.—The Senate Finance Com- 
mittee approves the bill funding the 
$11,000,000,000 debt owed to the United 
States by foreign governments into 
obligations pues not later than 
June 15, 194 


The House passes a bill to increase the 
number of Federal judges by twenty-two. 


A delegation from Porto Rico headed by 
President Barcelo, of the Porto Rican 
Senate, and Judge Felix Cordova- 
Davila, resident Commissioner, urges 
President Harding to remove Governor 
E. Mont Reily from the Governorship 
of Porto Rico. 


December 11.—The General Committee 
on the Limitation of Armament—a 
citizens’. body headed by Samuel 
Gompers and Oscar 8S. Straus—suggests 
to the Arms Conferénce an international 
economic conference to be held at the 
invitation of the United States. 


In his annual report to the President 
Secretary of Agriculture Wallace says 
that the worst of the economic slump 
is over and that gradual improvement 
may now reasonably be expected. 


The American birth rate advanced 1.4 
per cent. in 1920 as compared with 1919, 
apnounces the Census Bureau. The 
birth rate was 23.7 per1,000 population 
last year and 22.3 in 1919. 


December 12.—Employees of the local 
plants of the *‘Big Five” meat packers 
in New York walk out in connection 
with the Western meat-workers’ strike. 


Ten persons are killed and a number of 
others injured, and heavy property 
damage is done as a result of railroad 
accidents and landslides caused by 
floods in western Washington. 


Japan grants the United States cable and 
radio rights on the Island of Yap, and 
agrees not to fortify the Marshall or 
Caroline Islands, nor to establish any 
military or naval bases on those islands. 


On the recommendation of Secretaries 
Weeks, Denby, and Hoover, Chairman 
Winslow, of the House Commerce 
Committee, introduces a bill authorizing 
the purchase of the Cape Cod Canal for 
$11,500,000. 


December 13.—A tre aty pledging them to 
respect each other’s insular possessions 
and dominions in the Pacific Ocean, 
to have recourse to mediation in case 
of disputes concerning those possessions, 
and to take concerted action in the 
event of aggression against their rights 
in the Pacific by any other power is 
signed by the delegates of the United 
States, Great Britain, Japan and France. 


It is announced in the Navy Department 
that orders have been issued to reduce 
the personnel of the Navy by about 
5,000 men because of shortage in 
appropriation for the pay of enlisted 
men. 
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SHEPARD 






Anewand smaller 


——  Loctric Horst 
Put your burdens on it—and save 


OU can move your loads quicker, more syste- 

matically, and in a highly economical manner with 
this small, but powerful electric hoist, the Shepard 
Electric LiftAbout. It is a profitable means for 
safely lifting, carrying and putting down loads of 
every type and proportion, and finds use in stores, 
factories, warehouses, stockrooms, hotels, ice plants, 
slaughter houses, in apartment buildings for lifting 
ashes, on farms, even in hospitals, in fact, everywhere. 





Surprisingly low in cost and 
economical to run 


Low in cost and economical to run, a LiftAbout and 
its advantages are made available to everybody. It 
pays dividends in time and money from the very first 
day of its installation, and turns into profit and gain 
the losses that exist where load-moving is done man- 
ually or by other wasteful methods. 


Easily and quickly installed 


A LiftAbout is easily and quickly installed to operate 
on overhead track secured to the ceiling, or on the 
side of a building to serve a stairway or sidewalk 
hatch. It takes up no valuable floor space, is out 
of the way, but always instantly available for 
service. Look into your load-moving—investigate the 
Lift About, and learn how it will PAY you. 





“4 - js Mill §S 1 
Distributors Being Selected ™'' 5522" 
Dealers; Electrical-Contractor Dealers; Central 
Stations; and Jobbers of Equipment and Machin- 
ery are being selected to distribute the LiftAbout. 
Write for details of our dealer's proposition. 






















“Shepard’’ also builds Electric Cranes and Hoists in capacitiss of | to 30 tons. 


SHEPARD ELECTRIC CRANE & HOIST Co. 
412 Schuyler Avenue - - Montour Falls, N. rx. 


Branches in principal cities 


Member Electric Hoist Manufacturers’ Assn. 





Send for 

this circular showing the 

LiftAbout in many and 
varied applications. 
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What’s 
min 
922? 


Will we seea real bull market? 
How about money rates? 
What will happen to bond 
prices? 





— omy md Letter — off the 
press January first — gives you the 
plain, unbiased facts on gmentene 
situation, and forecasts coming con- 
ditions with remarkable accuracy. 
It contains information of vital im- 
portance to every investor. 


REPORT ON REQUEST 

This Barometer Letter and booklet, “Getti 
the Mostfrom Your Money’’—are available for 
distribution to interested investors, gratis. 
Tear out the Memo — now —and hand it to 
your secretary when you dictate the 
morning’s mai 

Merely ask for Bulletin No. A 


Roger W. Babson Statistical Organization 
Wellesley Hills, 82, je 
(Suburb of Boater) 
The Largest Organization of Its Character 
in the Worl 

















CUT OFF HERE COU 
For Your 


be 
MEMO ican 


Write Roger W. Babson, founder of the Babso 
Statistical Organization, Wellesley Hills. a2. 
Mass., as follows: Please —— : 
ag ee 
’ t 
from Your Money’ 
— gratis. : 
































Money grows when invested 
in and around Lakeland. Citrus 
groves, general farming and live stock 
raising all highly profitable. Health con- 
ditions splendid; climate agreeable the year 
round; best road system in Florida: excellent 
schools, churches of all faiths For descriptive 
literature and desired information write 
Chamber of Commerce, Drawer 
165, Lakeland, Florida. 









































Gore Carrs 


INVENTORS Wedssire 1 sure patent shovld 
write for our guide k “HOW 
TO GET YOUR PATENT.” Send model or sketch and 

of your invention and we will give opinion of 
its patentable nature. 


RANDOLPH & CO., Dept. 171, Washington, D. C. 
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“UNBALANCED” BUDGETS AMONG THE ALLIES 


N all the current discussion of Allied war 

debts and remedies for foreign exchange 
conditions we hear constant references to 
the necessity for better balanced national 
budgets in Europe. During the last two 
or three weeks there has been a decided 
upward move in foreign exchange. One 
New York banker quoted in the New York 
Times attributes it chiefly to a “covering” 
movement on the part of European specu- 


lators who have bought exchange ‘‘short.”’ | 


Another, however, thinks the movement 
too broad to be accounted for by any specu- 
lative operations, and says: “It is a dis- 
counting of the improved financial condi- 
tions in all parts of the world that we are 
seeking in the foreign exchange market 
to-day.”’ Some light on the extent to which 
financial conditions abroad are improving is 
furnished by the Boston News Bureau in out- 
lining from official figures the present state of 
the budgets of the chief Allied powers. 
Great Britain expects to make her books 
balance this year, altho there are some 
British authorities who fear that the trade 
depression has cut so heavily into revenues 
as to wreck once rosy budget prospects. 
The British fiseal year, we are reminded, 
runs from April 1 to March 31. ‘“‘The 
1921-22 budget carries estimated receipts 
of £1,216,650,000, and expenditures of 
£1,039,728,000, with an apparent surplus 
of £176,922,000. 
bilities that could not be definitely caleu- 
lated, officials estimated final surplus at not 
over £80,000,000.”" At the present rate of 
exchange the British pound is worth a little 
better than $4.00. Great Britain’s improv- 
ing financial position—which is reflected 
in the rise of sterling—can be shown by the 
fact that whereas her actual deficit in 1919 
was £1,690,000,000 and was £326,000,000 
in 1920, there was a surplus of £230,000,000 
for the year that ended last April, and a 
substantial surplus is again expected. 
But in France, according to a recent re- 
port of the French Chamber of Deputies, 
there will be a heavy shortage for both this 
year and next. The French fiscal year, 
by the way, corresponds with the calen- 


However, owing to lia- 


dar year. It is feared that the estimated 
receipts for the present year will fall 
short of official estimates by a billion 


franes. The frane is now worth a little 
over eight cents. French after-war financ- 
ing is briefly outlined by the Boston News 
Bureau as follows: 


Expenses Receipts Deficit 
Calendar millions of millions of covered 
year: francs francs by loans 
*1922....... 32,000 22,000 10,000 
*1921....... 42,321 23,000 19,321 
ae 47,932 19,287 28,645 
are 49,029 11,098 37,931 
are 54,537 6,987 47,550 
*Estimated 


In the above figures subsequent to 1919 





expenditures recoverable on reparations 
from Germany are included as follows: 


““Recoverable”’ expenditures in— 


7,158,000,000 franes 
15,913,000,000 “ 
20,751,000,000 “ 


1922 (estimated) . 
at ah ie a 
Ed chokse ass 
Tho France is still borrowing heavily 
to meet the emergencies of the post-war 
period, a writer on the financial page of the 
New York Evening Post calls attention to 
the growing confidence in French finances, 
shown by the recent rise of the frane in 
the world’s money market, a rise from 
7.31 cents on Dee. 1, to 8.16 cents on 


Dee. 14. And, he reminds us, 
This is the France which has already 
corrected its trade balance, which has 


reduced its note circulation by three billion 
franes during the past year, whose Govern- 
ment has repaid to the Bank 1.7 billion 
franes of the extraordinary war advances, 
and whose income from taxation is im- 
proving. 

It isa France, furthermore, which has 
seen the worst of the world depression 
and whose people are noted for their 
thrift and reeuperative power. 


For Italy, whose fiseal year ends June 30, 


official statistics are said by the Boston 
News Bureau to be encouraging, as summer 
months show a decided increase of revenue 
over the same months of 1920. The actual 
deficit for 1920-21 was nearly four billions 
of lire less than had been expected. The 
improvement, the Boston News 


Bureau, ‘‘is due to increasing returns from 


says 
taxation.”” It was expected last fall that 
the deficit for 1921-22 would be ten billion 
lire, but it is at present figured at only half 
that. The betterment is said to be “the 
result of better of financing 
grain supply and the fall in the prices of 


methods 
imported wheat.”’ “Owing to the peculiar 
method of framing Italian budgets it is 
not possible to do other ‘than estimate 
expenditures and receipts,”’ we read. 
It should be remembered that the lira, with 
a par value of 19.3 cents, was worth 4.66 
York Budget 


for four years down as 


eents in New last week. 


figures are set 


follows: 


Year Rev. in Expend.in Def. in 
Ending millions of millions of millions of 
June 30: lire lire lire 
1921-22....... 17,000 22,000 5,000 
ee 16,132 26,432 10,300 
1919-20....... 14,100 28,134 14,034 
1918-19....... 21,947 - 33,337 11,390 


The Boston editor explains that one of 
the reasons why the Italian lira is worth 
less than five cents, or 60 per cent. of 
the French franc, is the size of Italy’s 
foreign debt. As he puts it: 

France’s foreign debt is relatively nom- 
inal. The French Government pays in- 
terest mainly to her own people, but Italy 
is under obligation to make heavy pay- 
ments to people in foreign lands. 
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Analytical Reference Bible 


The Master Key That 
Opens the Scriptures 


All the wealth of Bible treasures is here classified for 
instant use. It is a wonderful saver of time for busy 
students, writers, teachers, and preachers; a comfort, 
a joy, a source of strength to every thoughtful Bible 
reader. It supplements all other books of reference 
and Bible study. Through the rearrangement and 
analysis of its entire contents, the Bible is made its 
own interpreter, the word of God itself bringing its 
own illumination to bear upon all parts of the Book. 





Modern System here increases the usability of 
the Bible and greatly multiplies its value. By its 
carefully planned and thorough analysis of the 
entire contents of the Bible it reveals the real 
meanings and spirit of many otherwise perplexing 
passages, the whole Book, or Library of Books, 
is shown to be in perfect harmony, and the vital 
—— of all its parts is made strikingly 
plain. 


It Contains Four Complete Books 
In One Handsome Binding 


I. The Bible, Complete Text of Old and 
New Testaments according to the Standard 
Oxford Edition, 1,000 pages, with Margi- 
nal Notes and Analytical References. 


The text is large and clear, a comfort to read for eyes young or 
old. The full Marginal Notes of the Oxford edition are placed in 
the outer margins ot each page, with parallel passages, explanations, 
and chronology. 


The Analytical Reference numbers in the center columns opposite 
each verse are the distinguishing feature of this Bible page. Like 
sign-posts they arrest the reader’s attention and lead him directly to 
the heart of Scripture truth bearing on that verse. 


II. Comprehensive Bible Helps, with 
over 5,500 Titles, and Scripture Atlas. 
Edited by PHILIP SCHAFF, D.D., LL.D. 


A concise history of the Bible; a condensed Harmony of the 
Gospels; all Scripture proper names with their meaning and pronun- 
ciation; instructive and helpful information on every subject of in- 
terest in the Bible. In fact, this section of “THE ANALYTICAL 
REFERENCE BIBLE” is a valuable Bible Encyclopedia-Diction- 
ary and Indexed Atlas, occupying 130 large, clear pages, with illus- 
trations, and treating, in one alphabetical arrangement, over 5,500 
subjects. 

Here are answers to the many puzzling questions which come up 
during Bible reading and study. Interesting information is fur- 
nished of customs, peoples, and places. It is rich in history and 
biography. A noteworthy feature is its plan to give the name of 
every person and place mentioned in the Bible, and when the same 
name has been borne by more than one person or place the dis- 
tinction is clearly shown. These “Helps” also indicate the impor- 
tant changes made in the Revised Version. 


“ Th hel, th lt of ‘mou 4 
emeaat of ‘tindy by sone tf the aot cone |FUll Particulars , 


specialists in the Biblical world.’ 
—A, F. SCHAUFFLER, D.D., 
President New York City Mission and Tract Society. 


“Ie will open the Bible and the depth of its 
—Bishop Joun F. Hurst. 


of material, and practical value. 


alike to the minister and the layman, and usable to 
the instruction of the child ne the rij 








By merely filling in and 
meaning to large numbers who have not yet seen mailing the coupon, you will | 
it in the clear light in which it is here revealed.” | receive a free descriptive cir- 
cular which goes into further 
“ The book is a marvel of compactness, wealth | detail regarding this superb 
work, giving facts that every 
—Bishop Joun H. VINCENT. | lover of the Bible will want to 
“It is not only an unequalled family Bible but | know. Your request does not 

an exhaustive Biblical encyclopedia, invaluable obligate you in any way, 
ripest scholar.” | course. Just fill in and mail 
—Professor Rost. L. Mavison. | the coupon—NOW 


III. A Complete Analysis and Topical 
Digest of the Entire Contents of the Bible. 


Edited by ROSEWELL D. HITCHCOCK, D.D., LL.D. 
Revised and Improved 


In this important and unique section of “THE ANALYTICAL 
REFERENCE BIBLE,” all the verses in the Old and New Testa- 
ments, 31,173 verses in all, are distributed, rearranged, and grouped, 
according to their teaching or meaning, under 4,603 headings, di- 
vided into 242 chapters and 27 grand divisions or “books.”” The 
Analytical Reference numbers printed with the text of the Bible 
proper (Section I.), and a full Subject Index, alphabetically ar- 
ranged, following the Analysis, make it very casy to find in a 
moment, not only the teaching or meaning of any verse, but all the 
verses relating to the subject under consideration. This Analysis 
occupies Over 700 pages, forming in itself a book of the most vital 
necessity to every student or teacher of the Bible. 


IV. Cruden’s Concordance to the Bible. 


Edited by JOHN EADIE, D.D., LL.D. 
Revised 

This splendid Concordance, occupying 341 pages and containing 
over 160,000 references in alphabetical order, is the final section of 
“THE ANALYTICAL REFERENCE BIBLE,” completing the 
most comprehensive and indispensable reference work and study 
Bible in the world for teachers, students, preachers, business men, 
and all wovers of the Book of Books. 

In its mechanical make-up “The Analytical Reference Bible” 
leaves nothing to be desired. 

It is handsomely printed on a specially made Bible paper that 
combines great strength with thinness and opacity. 

The bindings are substantial and artistic. Only the best material 
and workmanship are employed, and in the opinion of those most ¢om- 
petent to judge, ** The Analytical Reference Bible” gives greater value, 
at its published prices, than can be found in any other publication. 


FREE INFORMATION COUPON | 
FREE | L. D. 12-24-21. 
FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY | 
354-360 Fourth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
Gentlemen:—Please send me FREE, full rticulars 
revarding vour Analytical Reference Bible. n making | 
| this request, I am not obligating myself in any way. 
| Name panaenacaus Re Fe Py Peers te | 
. 
OSS OOO COIL. EGP LEIP 
| 
| NS ee eee ae re ee eee | 
J 
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ow Many Words 


Do YOU Know? 





E EDITOR of the New Standard Dictionary 


Lloyd George knows 
100,000 words 





Shakespeare knew 
24,000 words 


states that “the aver- 


age well-educated American knows from 60,000 to 70,000 words. 
Every well-read person of fair ability and education will be able to 


understand, as used, 50,000 words.” 


Compare the estimated vocabularies of Roosevelt and Lloyd George with 


Shakespeare’s, which was the largest of 
It is 


largest, numbered 13,000 words. 
language has grown. 


To-day in order to keep abreast of the times—to be among 
—a man must know twice as many words as did the Bard 
“well-educated American’’—he should 


people of fair ability” 
of Avon. To forge ahead—to be a 


the 16th century. Milton’s, the next 
apparent how amazingly the English 


“the well-read 


treble the master dramatist’s vocabulary. 


Learn More Words and Earn 
More Money 


AN you put into graphic 
ideas and plans that your mind con- 
ceives? Words so clear and convinc- 
ing that others can readily understand your 
thought and are willing to cooperate in carry- 
ing it out? Words so vivid and eloquent 
that you are enabled to put through big 
business deals, make large and numerous 
sales, close important contracts? Words so 


words the | your 


}—can 


forceful that you carry your hearers or readers | 


enthusiastically with you—so interesting that 
you hold their attention and gain your 
object? 

Do your business letters fully accomplish 
their purpose? Do your advertisements carry 
conviction—produce adequate results — sell 


FR 


“How to Become a 


This free booklet will show you how the Kleiser 
Personal Mail Course in Practical English and 
Mental Efficiency will enable you to add thousands 
of expressive words to your vocabulary—Use the 
right word in the right place—Write convincing and 
resultful letters, advertisements, stories, articles, ser- 
mons, etc.—Win promotion and higher pay—Become 
an interesting talker—Make yourself welcome in good 
society—Become influential in your community. 


A Few Spare Minutes 


Fifteen minutes a day—at home or in office—will 
result in surprizing progress. 
course is the busy man’s short-cut to a full 
expressive vocabulary and correct grammar. It 
does away with the time-consuming study of abstract 
rules. It teaches correct speaking and writing 
ey and of business, 
ness, all trades, all professions, arts, 
ted among the thousands 





a Mr. Kleiser's students. There are officers, direc- 
tors and department heads of great industrial organ- 
izations as well as their subordinates. There are 
men and women, boys and gir! 

Previous education or lack of it makes no difference. 


goods or bring inquiries, in sufficient 
quantities? 

hose stories that are so vivid in your mind 
you write them so that editors will 
accept them? Those sermons, the thought 
of which uplifts your own heart—can you 
compose them so that they will move, inspire, 
comfort, and guide your congregation? 

We think in words and images. The larger 
our vocabulary, the more varied and interesting 


our thoughts. Men climb to eminence in 
public life and in business on ladders of words. 
The man whose speech is limited and crude 


is limited and crude in his ideas—his aspira- 
tions. His life is drab and uninteresting 
He makes no progress. He arrives nowhere 


Master of English” 


Enthusiastic endorsements of this remarkable 
Course have been written by such masters of English 
as John Burroughs, Mary Roberts Rinehart, Booth 
Tarkington, Irvin S. Cobb, Rupert Hughes, Ellis 
Parker Butle 


re eee ee ee i ew 


§' PUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, 
354-360 Fourth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
I Gentlemen:—Send me by mail, free of charge or 
i obligation, 7 booklet, *‘How to Become a Master 
of Englisk,”’ together with full particulars of the 


1 Pe mete Kleiser Course in Prectical English and 
Mental Efficiency. . D., 12-24-21 


1 Name 


I Local Address. 
I 
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THE SPICE OF LIFE 











A Case for Prayer.—We are the posterity 
our forefathers prayed for—can you blame 
them?— Evansville Courier. 





A Line to Get ’Em.—Who’ll be the first 
dealer to advertise: *‘Get an automobile or 
an automobile will get you?’’—Greenville 
US. C.) Piedmont. 

Enchanting Distance.—Posterity 
call these ‘‘the good old days” because pos- 
terity won't know all that we know.—S). 
Louis Globe- Democrat. 


will 


Remedy. 


Powerful - Professor Coué 
thinks that many illnesses can be cured 


by suggestion. The mere suggestion of the 
doctor’s fee often has the desired effeet.- 
Punch (London). 

The Thrifty Scot.—Brx—I wonder why 
a Scotchman always says ‘hae’ for ‘have’?” 

Dix—‘Possibly it’s on account of his 
thrift—he saves a ‘v’ every time he does 
it.”—Boston Transcript. 

Expert Advice.—‘‘The lungs are best 
expanded by deep breathing,”’ says one of 
our most brilliant medical men. This is 
much better than using a glove-stretcher 
for the purpose.—Punch (London). 

He Knows.—Elihu Mink of Long Island 
learned to make it from an advertised recipe 
and will not have any trouble making it 
any more. The funeral was he!d from 
the house.— New York Evening Mail. 





Save and Have.—Suggestions are being 
made that Germany should be allowed 
three years before making further repara- 
tion payments. By that time of course they 
may be able to buy another war.— Punch 

London). 

Perfect Politeness.—On the arrival of a 
train in Nairobi Station the other day 
three lions entered a carriage. It speaks 
well for the courtesy of the passengers that 
to a man they gave up their seats.— Punch 

London . 

Force of Habit.—‘‘Why was Dr. Kutter 
so severely reprimanded by the club 
librarian?” 

“They caught him absent-mindedly re- 
moving the appendix from the book he 
was reading.” The American Legion 
Weekly. 


Fickle Favor.—‘‘Weren’t you encouraged 
by the manner in which your audience ap- 
plauded?”’ 

“Not much,” admitted Senator Sor- 
ghum. ‘A lot of those folks will go down- 
town to-night and cheer just as hard at a 
vaudeville show.”—Washington Star. 





There to Stay.—The pile of flints still to 
be broken was a very large one, thought the 
stone-breaker, as he gazed at it discon- 
solately between his bites at a large sand- 
wich of bread and cheese. A minister came 
along and gave him a cheery “‘Good-morn- 
ing,’ remarking afterward that he had a 
deal of work to get through yet. 

‘“‘Aye,”’ said the eater, “‘them stones are 
like the Ten Commandments.” 

“Why so?” inquired the genial parson. 

“You can go on breaking ’ em,”’ came the 
reply, “but you can’t never get rid of em.” 
—The Christian-Evangelist (St. Louis). 
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Mild but Firm.—A telephone pole never 
hits an automobile except in self-defense.— 
Toledo Blade. be 

A Socialist Peril—Furthermore, when 
all the capitalistic countries become social- 
istic, who will feed the famine vietims?— 
Dallas News. : 

Safe and Sane.—It is reported that on 
humanitarian grounds America has decided 
to give up playing football and get back 
to the old-fashioned lynehings.— Punch 
{ London Je meee? 

Reincarnated Immortals. Headline 
“Dante Lectures at Amherst.”” And as a 
bookstore window card announces, ‘“*Dick- 
ens Works Here Today for $5.”— Boston 
Transcript. 


Swamped by Degrees.—We can con- 
ceive of no more pathetie figure than Mar- 
shal Foch trying to explain to the folks at 
home the meaning of those various college 
degrees that have been thrust upon him. 


Buffalo Express. 


The Lengthy Kind.—‘‘I wonder if my 
little boy knows how many seconds there 
are in a minute?” 

“Do you mean a real minute, mother, or 
one of those great big wait-a minutes?’’— 
Boston Transe ript. 


A Family Affair—‘‘Did you give the 
penny to the monkey, dear?” 

“Yes, mamma.” 

“And what did the monkey do with it?” 

“He gave it to his father, who played the 
organ.”’-— Boston Transcript. 


The Horrors of Disarmament.— First 
Sartor (searching Vainly for his ship after 
a few hours’ leave)—‘But she was ’ere 
when we went ashore, wasn’t she?” 

Seconp Sartor—‘‘It’s them blokes at 
Washington. They've started serappin’ 
the Fleet, an’ begun on us.”—Punch 


(London). 


Improved Specifications.— MANAGER (to 
applicant for office boy vacancy )—*‘Aren’t 
you the boy who applied for this position a 
fortnight ago?” 

Bory—‘‘Yes, sir.” 

ManaGEr—'‘And didn’t I say I wanted 
an older boy?” 

“Yes, sir. That’s why I’m here now!’’- 
London Evening News. 


The Seeing Eye.—How do you visualize 
your job? The story of the three stone- 
cutters leaves nothing of wisdom to be said. 
They were working on a stone. A stranger 
asked the first what he was doing. ‘I’m 
working for $7.50 a day,” he replied. 
“And you?”’ the stranger asked the second. 
“I'm cutting this stone,” growled the 
laborer. When the question was put to the 
third stone-cutter, he answered, “I’m 
building a cathedral.’"—The Christian 
Register ( Boston). 

Precept and Example.— Early in October, 
while the business manager was away on 
sick-leave, our long-trusted bookkeeper and 
advertising manager, E. F. M , author 
of “The Socialization of Money’’—departed 
with four thousand dollars. We have made 
every effort to apprehend him, short of 
instituting proceedings which would result 
in his being put in jail, and that we do not 
want to do.—From a page appeal for im- 
mediate financial assistance in the current 
Liberator (New York). 
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SAMPLE OFFER 


Canadian Distributors: 





EFORE you set your hand to 

any writing in 1922, remem- 

ber that there is only one right 

pencil for your hand and work— 

and that you will find it among the 
seventeen different leads of 


ELporaD0 
the master drawing pencil” 
Tell us what your work is, enclosing 10c, 


and we will mail you less-than-full-length 
samples and booklet ‘Finding Your Pencil.” 


JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE CO. 
Pencil Dept. 41-J, Jersey City, N. J. 


A. R. MacDougall & Co., Ltd., Toronto 



































“FOOD 
“7IGOROUS, healthy 
womanhood will 


result from drinking 


HEMO, the delicious 


PATENTS 2iconb “Gr “INVENTION 


BLANK. Send model or sketch of invention for 


our free opinion of its patentable nature. 


Victor J. Evans & Co., 759 Ninth, Washington, D.C. 


HUMOROUS HITS 


and ‘‘How to Hold an Audience”’ 


A hooktful of modern 





Special feature Ex- 


recitations — short — pert advice on use of the 
successiul “HITS” voice, breath, modula- 
perscnally gathered tion, pause, intensity, 
and jesied in use by gesture, impersonation, 
Grenville Kleiser, Di memorizing, etc- Price 


rector of the Public 
Speaking Club ot 
America 


$1.25; postpaid $1.40. 
bunk & WagnalisCompany 




















food drink. 


HEMO 


for girls and boys in school; a nourishing luncheon 
or an inviting between meal drink. 

Sample FREE upon request 
THOMPSON’S MALTED FOOD COMPANY 
21 Riverside Drive Waukesha, Wisconsin | 














nomi 

them ALL Clears 

3 nights. Never fails. 
8 





VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE 
By PROFESSOR GEORGE E. DAWSON 


See The Homiletic Review for January 
$3.00 a year, 30 cents a copy. 


FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, NEW YORK, N. Y. 














CHARMING HOLIDAY GIFTS 


A Quartette of Mabel Wagnalls Specially Inter- 
esting Books in Handsome Cloth Bindings 


The Rose Bush of a Thousand Years 
Embodies the beautiful legend of the Madonna in 

Nazimova’s most famous picture, “Revelation,” anc 

adds a most surprising sequel Illustrated with 


photographs from the film. 7 5c, net: 83¢ postpaid 
Miserere 
“Pesiectly delightiul!” exclaimed Ella Wheeler 


Wilcox when she read this fascinating story of music 
and its devotecs Plain cloth. goc, net. sc postpaid 
designed cover in gilt with gilt top, boxed, $1.00, net 
$7.08, postpaid 


Stars of the Opera 

Private interviews with Geraldine Farrar, Nellie 
Melba and other singers, illustrated, and_synops s 
of plots and music of popular operas. $1.50, met 
$1.02 postpaid 
The Paiace of Danger oa 

A romantic and thrilling story featuring intrigues 
and doings of that remarkable woman, Madame de 
Pompadour, at the Court of Louis XV. $1.50, net, 
postpaid, $1.62. 


FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, Publishers 
354-360 Fourth Avenue New York, N. Y. 
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High resale value 
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Donce Brotners. Detroit 
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